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SATURDAY, JANUARY 





1, 1898. 


PRICE 


THR NCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








— 
nmi TS se MUS EU M 
(BLOOMSBURY). 

and after MONDAY. January 3, 1898, the shancate OPENING 

of CRN HIBY’ TION GALLERIES of ae BRITISH MUSEUM from 8 to 

10 o'clock will be discontinued, and the Galleries Rian closed during 

months at 4 or 5 o'clock p.m. will REMAIN OPEN until 6 o'clock 

in the ‘ollowing groups :— 

Aftel 3 ay um. in JANUARY, FEBRUARY, NOVEMBER, 
» 0 p.m.in MARCH, SEPTEMBER, and OCTOBER. 


Exhibitions of MANU ey 
on MONDAYS, | 


WEDNESDAYS, : 
é 1 . and ETHNOGRA- 
FRIDAYS. J)  PHICAL COLLECTIONS. 


On TUESDAYS, yee Lot pA TE eee GREEK, 
an ES: 


and 


PRINTED 


coher pea ROMAN RELIGIOUS 
earUabaTs. and AMERICAN COLLECTION 


ing the remaining Months, APRIL to AUGUST inclusive, the 
whole of the Exhibition eee will be open as heretofore, on 
Weekdays from 10 a.m. to 6 P 
The Galleries are “a open on SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 
From2 to4 p.m. in Sed’ 36 ee NOVEMBER, 


to5 pm. in OCTOBER. 
to 5.30 p.m. in ate SEPTEMBER. 


p.m. in AP. 
P.M. in May, “UNE, JULY, AUGUST. 
E. MAUNDE focal eataas so Librarian and Secretary. 


British Museum, December 


G OVERNMENT GRANT of 4,0007. to DEFRAY 

the EXPENSES of SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION.—JANU- 
ARY 31 is the LAST DAY for RECEIVING APPLICATIONS —Forms 
may be obtained from the Cierx ro rue GoverNMENT Grant CoMMITTEE, 
Royal Society, Burlington House, London. 


LAST TWO WEEKS. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
a a: 5a, Pall Mall — 8.W.—WINTER EXHI- 
BITION NOW OPEN.—Admission 1s., 10 
SIEGFRIED H. HERKOMER, Jun., Secretary. 











Rox4e SOCIETY of Fain TERS in WATER 
COLOURS. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITION open from JANUARY 17 to FEBRUARY 5, 


1898, of 
WORKS BY SIR JOHN GILBERT, R.A., 
Late President R.W.S. 
Owners of Water-Colour Drawings by the above a who would be 


BE DFORD COLLEGE, LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York Place, Baker Street, W. 

The Council Pole Shae Serre a Bove post of a, of 
BEDFORD COLLE r in number) 
and names of oe ae to be sent fn i or before ae 15, 1898. 
Twenty copies of the testimonials to be forwarded to, and all inquiries 
to be made of LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 

9, Pelham Place, South Kensington, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY of WALES. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION, 1898. 


The University a will shortly APPOINT MATRICULATION 
EXAMINERS as follow 








“In the Subjects of 
nee LANGUAGE and Laps acre, of ENGLAND 
ALES (Two Examine 
LA’ — see Examiners). 
MATHEMATICS (Two Examiners). 
GREEK (One Examiner). 
DYNAMICS (One Examiner). 
WELSH (One Examiner). 
FRENCH (One Examiner). 
GERMAN (One Examiner). 
CHEMISTRY (One Examiner). 
BOTANY (One Examiner). 
Speers will be given by the Recisrrar or THE Univenstry, Town 
Hall Chambers, Ne ler ee, to whom applications must be sent on 
or Gace January 19, 1 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
Cooper's Hill, Staines. —The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty Students will be admitted in September, 1898. The Lees of 
State will offer them for welve ssistant 
neers in the Publi Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant in the T n the 
Accounts Branch P.W.D, and One in the Traine yoy yo 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, 
ARMY, and other ego pe NaS Pupils received in Terms 
and Vacations by Mr. FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. (in Highest 
Honours, Author of ican on Greek and Latin Prose).—For recent 
successes, &c., address SarspENn, Eastbourne. 


T. PAUL'S SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION 
\O for FILLING UP VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION will be 
held on JANUARY 11, 12, 13, 14, and 17 NEXT.—For information apply 
to the Bursar, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington. 




















willing to lend them for the Exhibition x ig be 
without i with the Secretary, Mr. 8. H. Herkomer, 54, Pall Mall 
East, 8. W. 





APANESE GALLERY.— ORIENTAL ART.— 
r. T. J. LARKIN has ON VIEW the highest-class JAPANESE 
Lacat at ER. CHINESE CERAMICS, JADES, &c., at 28, NEW BOND 





[HE “WM. JAMES” COLLECTION of OLD 
Pontes Spee SEVRES, DRESDEN, and ORIENTAL PORCELAIN 
_—_ direct from Executor) on EXHIBITION and SALE at 
DING’ 8S ART GALLERY, 18, St. James's Square, S 


ORPORATION of LIVERPOOL. 


WALKER ART GALLERY. 
The the and Exhibition Sub-Committee of the Corporation have 
a 


arranged 

SPRING EXHIBITION, 
nm to Contributors throughout the Country, to be held in the 
Saar ART GALLERY during FEBRUARY, MARCH, and 
APRIL. Comprising Architectural Hetctafen E Arts and Crafts, includ- 

ing Designs, gee ene Sige tf Stone and Wood Carving, Ceramics, 
Metal Work, Bookbinding, Wall a Photographic Art and 
*Rbhedues and Works in Black and Wh 
hedules and forms, giving all ee 





be had on application 
DYALL, Curator. 





M LLE. THIRION, L.L.A. erneme of St. 

Pc fcnagenaih Medalist, Brevets Académie de Paris, 

engaged at the Bushey Clerg Bis han School, wishes to obtain 

oer ENGAGEMENTS to TEACH CH in Bushey or the neigh- 
bourhood, or in London.—Address 38, yt, Road, Bedford. 


PUBLISHE R’S MANAGER, with 25 years’ 
Trade Experience in various Branches, seeks ENGAGEMENT. 
ractical pth he of oid See of production. _ from first 
SS. to the bound Volum P — 
Write Box No. 836, Willing’s, 125, Strand, wv Cc. 


Beets of ABINGDON, 


Free Library Nag py invite applications for the post of 
eo Salary 52/. per annum, Kooms in the Building, Gas, 
¢ 
The person appointed will be required to take sole charge of the 
iar. and be responsible for its cleaning, &c. 
a plicants must not exceed 35 years of age, and must send in written 
2? ations, accompanied with copies of three recent testimonials, to 
be sent in before anuary 7, addressed to Town Cierx, Abingdon, 
endorsed “Lil brarian.” 


NORWIcH KING EDWARD VI. (MIDDLE) 


A HEAD MASTER is ssa ee this SCHOOL, to take office 
» er Vacation, 1898. 
lary, 100/. per a: with a Capitation Grant of 1. per annum for 
each Boy in the Schoo : “Y 
The Master to my jn the House aaicinten: eeiap Buildings, and to 
pay @ rent of 25/. per annum, and rates for 
Number of Boys in School last Term, "250. “Candidates to state age 
ee to exceed 45 years), qualification, and whether Married or Single. 
Applications and testimonials must be sent on or before January 22 
next, addressed to Mz. P. E. Hansect, Clerk to the Governors, The 
Close, Norwich. 

















CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN, Granville House, Meads, Eastbourne.—Thorough education. 
hest references. Home comforts. Large grounds, with Croquet 

and Tennis Lawns.—For Prospectus apply to the Principat. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, Forest Hill, 8.5. 
Principal— 
Mrs. ee, (Girton, Cambridge, Historical Tripos, First Class). 
Profes: G. SEELY. F.R.S., J. W. HALES, M.A., H. E. 
MALDEN, MA Oo G. GARCIA, R.A.M.. Dr. DITTEL (Heidelberg), Mons. 
PRADEAU (Paris Conservatoire), Mons. LARPENT, B.-s-L.. Herr 
LOMAN, L.A.M., Herr PAUL STOEVING (Leipzig), 3. ALLANSON 
CULL, Esq., &e. 

Large House and Grounds. Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Reference kindly permitted to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton College, 
and many Clergy and Medical Men. Prospectus on application. 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN JANUARY 2, 


CIENCE LABORATORIES. — SKERRY’S 
COLLEGE, 27, Chancery Lane, W.C.—Thorough Instruction in 
Biology, Botany, Naggwaert (Practical), Payal Materia Medica, 
Practical Microscopy. Practical Pharmacy, P! cs, &c. Most expe- 








DUCATION.—Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. — 36, Sackville Street, W. 


EWS PAPER.—The Proprietor of a_ highly 
pon WEEKLY PENNY NEWSPAPER—with the field to 
itself—is anxious to meet with a Gentleman with Two or Three Thou- 
sand Pounds capital to join him in developing the same.—For par- 
ticulars address X., care of Street & Co., 30, Cornhill, E.C. 








VYPE-WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Descriptions, Necormise Special attention — requiring care. 
Dictation Rooms (Sh orthand or RL po Usual terms.—Misses 
fecal D 4 (late H ) House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
ndon 


er ss t£2°¢-2 1 & & 8 ON, 


WRITERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, and PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS, 
29, Red Lion Square, Holborn, London, W.C., 
have their Studio fitted with the Electric Light, and undertake 
ging and Reducing Mechanical Drawings, Photos of Wills, Deeds, 
Manuscripts, Books, Prints, Maps, Catalogues, &c., Chalk Drawing, Pen- 
and-Ink Drawings, Drawing on Wood. Testimonials Illuminated on 
Vellum, &c. 











Established 1863. 


YHE BUSH LANE HOUSE TYPING OFFICE.— 
Authors’ MSS., , Plays, Legal and General Copying executed with 
and ‘Tra and Shorthand Work of any 
description undertaken.—For quotations rok to 
Miss H. D. Wi1son, Bush Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 











r YPE-WRITING. —All kinds of COPYING care- 

fully and promptly executed in best style. Authors’ MSS. from 
aa iw words. Established 1893.—Miss Disnex, 38, Balham Grove, 
ondon, 





YPE-WRITER. —AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 

8, Literary Articles, &c., COPIED with Sg ke despatch. 

Manifold 7 Duplicate Co ica —A ress Miss E. Tiaar, 23, tland 
Park Villas, Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


‘1.0 AUTHORS and OTHERS.—MSS. Type-written, 
9d. r 1,000 Words. No charge for Paper or a 
Mr. J. G. Becxas, 9, Buxton Road, Chingford, Reesex 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London.— 

Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sei. Tripos, 
1893), Indexer and Dutch Translator to the Ind! eee Permanent 
Staff of trained English and Foreign Secretaries. rt Stenographers 
and Typists sent out for Lerpocny work. Vi erbetion renchand Cachet sae 
Re rs for Congresses, &v. iterary and Commercial Translations 
into and froma all Languages. apnctalition: Dutch Translations, Nersias 
and Medical Type-writing, Indexing of Scientific Books. Libraries 


“Pupils t ‘Trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work. 


0 AUTHORS. — The ROXBURGHE PRESS, 
Liurrep, 15, Victoria Street, W by M 
CHARLES F. RIDEAL, are OPEN to Peter ay MANUSCRIPTS in ali 
of L ‘or a view to Publishing i 
Volume Form. ig amen Seed mggio Works before the Trade, t 
Libraries, and the Ri blic. Illustrate talogue, or oor re 
current Monthly Publication the « QUILLDRIVER, ” post free 
application. 


THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY, Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 




















of Authors capably represente 





rienced Professors. Private Students admitted. Highest ai 
all recent Exams. Call or write.—Mr. G. E. Sxeray, M.A. F.R.G.S., 
27, 27, Chancery Lane. 


JEDFORD COL LEGE, ] LONDON, for WOMEN, 
York Place, Baker Street, 
SESSION 1897-8. 
The LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, January 
CLASSES in ELEMENTARY GREEK and TRIGONOMETRY will 
be held for Students who will have matriculated in January, 1 
Special Classes in pr ‘or (January, 1899) will be 
formed on the entry ota eT number of names. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 











VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ARTS. 


The NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, January 11. Prospectus 
(post free) from the Recisrrar. 


caren COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE, 


Patro 
e Right Hon. ‘LORD ABERDARE. 
The Right Ree. the LORD BISHOP OF wi ga GH. 
Sir DOUGLAS GALTON, K.C.B. F.R 
Sir JOHN T. —_— ha LLEWELYN, Part. M.P. ER. S.; and others. 
cipal—Miss M. E. VINTER, 

Seven years Head 1 (toomest of the Swansea High School, Girls’ Public 
Day School Company; four years Chief Mathematical and Science 
Mistress, Kensington High School; Senior Optime, Mathematical 
Tripos, Cambridge; Intermediate Science, London University, First 
Division; Certificated Student in Honours, and Scholar of Girton 
een Cambridge; Associate and Arnott Scholar of Bedford College, 

ondon 





Entire charge of Children whose parents are abroad. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Scholastic Association (a body of ee and preg fate Gra- 

duates} eyes. Advice and Assistance, witho' ray on bye Parents and 

of Schools (for r Boys - G ng and Tutors for 

all pe ta at home or abroad.—A statement of requirements 

should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bexzvor, M.A. x * Lancaster Place, 
Strand, London, W.C. 











Proposed eeeee, “Wan paeet 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of abo oping and Book roduc. Consultation 
ree.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on nee to 
Mr. A. M. Bunoues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to i MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


4, pr oe Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
AUTHOR, the organ of the ony is published monthly, 


= 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, 
Agents, 


R ANDERSON & CO., Advertisin 
e 14, COCKSPUR STREET, Ly CROSS, 8. 
Insert Advertisements in all Pape Magazines, &c., at the lowest 


possible prices. Special terms to Tustitutions, Schools, 
danufa &c., on 











PP 





MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
'e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








Catalogues, 
Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


pactading | Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; May illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and chuicest Collection Offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





Now ready, 


(CATALOGUE No. 22.—Engravings after Turner, 
J Constable, &c.—Drawings by Gainaboroeg®, Edrid; Turner, 
Girtin, Linnell, and others—Humorous Sketches by Charles Keene— 
Works by Prof. Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—W™. Wax, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 
GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
(nearly opposite the National Gallery). 


Inspection invited, 


REPRODUCTION IN CARBON PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES in the NATIONAL 
GALLERY. To be published in Ten Parts. Illustrated 
in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by CHARLES 
L. EASTLAKE, Keeper of the National Gallery. Cover 
designed by Walter Crane. Price to Subscribers, 7/. 10s. 

[Part V. now ready. 


The HOLBEIN DRAWINGS. By 
Special Permission of Her Majesty the Queen. 54 fine 
Reproductions of the Famous Drawings at Windsor 
Castle, bound in Artistic Cover. Price 5/. 5s. 





The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, HAAG, 
HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 





LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE JONES, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
HOFFMAN, BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 
MANN, &c. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be exchanged at the residences of Sub- 
scribers in London by the Library Messengers, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per Annum, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum, 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the Best Works in French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish are in circulation, 


CATALOGUES of English or Foreign Books, 
1s, 6d, each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale 
postage free, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 834, NEW OXFORD STREET, London, 


BRANCH OFFICES :— 


241, Brompton Road ; and 48, Queen Victoria Street, 
E.C, (Mansion House End). 


Also 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT CARBON (AUTOTYPE) PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART, 


—_¥_>—— 


The following are selections from the Company's 
NUMETOUS 188UES :— 


The GREAT MASTERS in the 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

This of Reproducti b almost the whole of the 
Masterpieces of the Great Artists of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Centuries, and is rich in examples of the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, French, and Spanish Schools of Painting. 


BRITISH ARTISTS of the 


VICTORIAN ERA. 

Through the courtesy of the owners, the Autotype Company are 
enabled to publish Autotype Reproductions of several important Works 
lately exhibited at the Corporation of London Art Gallery, Guildhall. 
he Series includes notable Examples of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 
D. G. ROSSETTI, DAVID COX, F. SANDYS, FRED WALKER, A.R.A., 
J. PETTIE, R.A., G. F. WATTS, B.A., &. 

The Autotypes measure about 18 inches longest line, and are published 
at 12s. each. 


FRENCH PAINTERS of the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Permanent Autotype copies of Works by JEAN FRANQOIS MILLET, 
THEODORE ROUSSEAU, COROT, DAUBIGNY, JULES BRETON, 
DAGNAN BOUVERET, BOUGUEREAU, MEISSUNIER, CABANEL, &c. 


The TATE COLLECTION 


(NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART). 
A number of the Pictures now exhibited at Millbank have been 
SS. in Autotype, including the chief Works of G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Farther addi are letad 


WORKS by DANTE GABRIEL 


ROSSETTI, Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES, and ALBERT MOORE. 
Including the ‘Blessed Damozel,’ ‘Proserpine,’ ‘The mp of 
Memory,’ ‘ Venus’s Looking-Glass,’ ‘ Wine of Circe,’ &c. 


The GREAT BRITISH POR- 


TRAITISTS. A large Series of Autotype Reproductions of Engrav- 
ings after famous Works by Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, 
Lawrence, Hoppner, &c. 


FREDERIC SHIELDS. Twenty- 


eight Autotype Copies from the Series of Prophets and Apostles 
Oa in the Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde Park Place, London. 
ch Autotype measures 17 by 5 inches, and is mounted on Plate 
he Set in strong Portfolio, Ten 

(Just published, 


The GOOD SHEPHERD, CHRIST 


and PETER, The ANGEL GUARDIAN. Autotypes of these noble 
Drawings 2 FREDERIC SHIELDS. Price One Guinea to Four 
Guineas each. 


The NORWICH SCHOOL of PAINT- 
ING. A Series of Plates, printed in Various Permanent Pigments, 
= oe dg age CROME, STARK, VINCENT, LEMAN, LOUND, 


The ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ of 


J.M. W. TURNER, R.A. Reproduced in Facsimile by the Auto- 
type Process and accompanied with Notices of each Plate by the 
Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Published in 3 vols., each con- 
taining 24 Lilustrations. Net price Four Guineas per Volume. The 
Plates are sold ly with the C 'y appertaining, at 
3s. 6d. each. 


NOTES onthe ‘LIBERSTUDIORUM’ 


of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. By the Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
M.A. Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


OLD PARIS. Ten Etchings by C. 


MERYON, Reproduced on ee by the Autogravure Process, and 
eee with Preface and Illustrated Notes by STOPFORD A. 
BROOKE, M.A. Enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. Price Three 
Guineas. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, 


LONDON. A completely New Series of the Chief Works in this 
Collection, Reproduced in permanent sepia pigment. Each Print 
measures about 18 by 15 inches, and is sold separately, price 12s. 


ALBERT DURER. Ninety-three 


Drawings Reproduced in Facsimile from Originals in the British 
Museum. Descriptive Text by SIUNEY COLVIN, M.A. The volume 
is imperial folio, half-morocco. Plates linen guarded. Price Six 
Guineas. Edition 190 copies. 
A Series of Autotype Facsimiles of the Finest Proofs of this Master’s 
Work in the Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
— Copies are in all cases of the exact size of the Original Copper- 
plates. 





Neacti 





and India Paper with Title. 
uineas. 





Those interested in Art, and in the recent developments 
of the Photographic Reproduction of Pictures, are invited to 
inspect the Company’s extensive Collection of Autotypes 
and Autogravures of all Schools now on view at their 
Gallery, 74, New Oxford Street, where may also be seen a 
series of examples, framed in mouldings of special designs, 
made in oak, walnut, and other hard woods. 


Catalogues and Price Lists on application to 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 





74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of SECOND-HAND and NEW 

BOOKS in ENGLAND, and their aim is to supply all Books in eve; 
Department of L ,, whether published in England, America Hd 
on the Continent. They will be pleased to receive a List of any Books 
8 y Wanted, some of which can generally be supplied from their 
reget — ge a aoe — representative and varied 
ranging from the rly nuscripts, fore the advent of 1 
the Latest Work issued from the Press. ae 

CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


££ 2 = & ELVE/yY 

Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. ’ 

CATALOGUE, No. 87 (including the BISHOP COLLECTION of RARE 
BOOKS on MUSIC), now ready, post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATA UES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


WILLIAMS «& NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. London; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


LE CAFFO CYMRO Y CAIS.—All WELSH 

4 BOOKS and MUSIC, together with English Books pertaining to 

Wales, may now be obtained in London of W. H. Ronerts, 10, Cecil 

Court, Charing Cross Road. W.C. NEW CATALOGUE, with important 
qaitl on applicati 























ANTIQUARIAN and LOCAL BOOKS, PRINTS, 
BROADSIDES, &c., under Counties, London. Oxfordshire. 
Surrey, Sussex, Kent, &c., post free of A. Heaven, Orange Street, 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 


HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by me ngs 2A return. Netgear ett Pog nid — and Re. 
ers is an tage free.—GILBERT IBLD, 67, M 

Street, London, E.c. Mee 


LJ BBARIES and smaller COLLECTIONS of 
BOOKS PURCHASED for CASH and removed without expense 


to Vendor.—WILt1aM Brown, 26, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 








bi INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in Speers RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
iculars. Schools also recommended.—Medical, &c., Association, 

nd, W.C. Telegraphic Address, ‘ Tri- 





Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Stra 
form, London.” Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., Publishers and Printers, 
50, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.) 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


HACKERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodions Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

‘ Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Rath-Rooms on every 
oor, 
SPACIOUS DINING, DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
AND SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors Fireproof. Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 

Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 








(Temperance), 








Sales bp Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books, Works on Civil and Mechanical Enginger- 
ing, Music by Eminent Composers, §c. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
January 5, and Two Following Days, at 1 o’clock, MISCELLANEOUS 
and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, comprising Engineering from 1866 to 1885— 
Railway Engineer, 6 vols.—Clark’s Railway Machinery and Permanent 
Way, 3 vols.—Humber’s Modern Engineering, &c., 3 vols.—Series of 
Engineers’ Journal, Artizan, &c.—Antiquarian Itinerary, 7 vols.—Tuer’s 
Horn-Book—Kelmscott Press Issues—Music by Old Composers, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





the late Rev. 


Antiquarian raphical Library o 
et NGFLE ‘lampton Bishop, 


and T y 
H. J. W. STILLINGFLEET, Rector of 
Hereford, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on TUESDAY, 
January 11, and Following Days, at 1 o'clock, the above valuable COL 
LECTION of , including the Sarum Missal (a fine copy on 
yellum), Paris, 1527—Pickering’s Reprints of the Prayer Books, 7 vols. 
—Hoare’s Ancient Wiltshire, 2 vols, Paper—Vetusta Mont 
menta, 6 vols.—Skelton, Wood, Williams, &c., Oxford—Kip’s Views, 
310 choice Plates, 4 vols.—Archeologia, 38 vols —Thane’s British Auto- 
phy, 4 vols.—Billings’s Baronial Antiquities, 4 vols. — Green's 
orcester, 2 vols.—Turner and Parker's Domestic Architecture. 4 vols. 
—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, 25 vols.—Lancashire and Cheshire 
Record Society, 28 vols—Hutchinson’s Cumberland and Durham, 
4 vols.—Nicolas’s Orders of Knighthood, 4 vols.—Rock’s Church of Our 
Fathers, 4 vols. —Sets of Notes and Queries and Gentleman's Magazine 
—Collection of Musical Biographies, Dictionaries, Manuals, &c., from 
the Library of a Professor, recently deceased. 
Catalogues are preparing, and will be forwarded on application. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully oe notice that they will hold the following 
SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On WEDNESDAY, January 5, PLATE, JEWELS, 
MINIATURES, BOXES, and other OBJECTS of VERTU. 
On THURSDAY, January 6, the COLLECTION 
of PORCELAIN, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE, the 
Property of Surgeon-General J. LUMSDAINE. 

and Following Day, 


On FRIDAY, January 7, CULLECTION of MO 








4 on MONDAY, January 10, the 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS of EDWARD BETTISON, Esq., 4 
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FRIDAY NEXT, 


Scientific and Photographic Apparatus, Lanterns 
wan? yo Sides, and Miscellaneous Property. 
Me J. ©. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
on FRIDAY NEXT, January 7, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 987. JANUARY, 1898. 2s. 6d. 
A LADY’S LIFE on @ RANCHE. By Moira O'Neill. 
sony = DID : the Tale of a Poor oe and the Little Wars 
Lorn. By Neil Munro. Chaps. 9-11. 
eunnsse®. By an Oxonian. 
Two GOOD D BOOKS on SPORT. By the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 
IMTE DE U a 
MoT N ORO. of Se By eek, Was the REIGN 
RYE LANGUAGE. By Dr. Louis Robinson. 
ONE TOUCH of NATURE: a Tale of San Miniato. 
The FRONTIER RISINGS and the GOVERNMENT of INDIA in the 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
The NEW HUMANITARIANISM. 
The GERMAN PERIL. 
LONG CREDIT. 
The LOOKER-ON. 
TO THE QUEEN : a Christmas Greeting. 
The ARMY PROBLEM : a Proposed Solution. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
Contents for JANUARY. 

The COMING of the SLAY. By George Washburn, D.D. 

“WHO FEARS to SPEAK of '98?”’ By William O’Brien. 

The JEWISH WORKMAN. By John A. Dyche. 

The FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE, and its LESSONS for US. By 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 

HOW JOSEPH ARCH was DRIVEN from the STATE CHURCH. By 
W. T. Stead. 


A DAY’S SHOOT in CHITRAL. By Col. Durand. 
PRIEST or PROPHET? By J. A. Meeson. 
The TEACHING of COOKERY. By Mrs. Mary Davies (late Govern- 
ment Inspectress of Cookery). 
The SHORTENING of PARLIAMENT. By T. C. Snow. 
MESCAL : a New Artificial Paradise. By Havelock Ellis. 
The PLEVNA of LABOUR. By an Onlooker. 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 
With the JANUARY ISSUE, now ready, the NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME. 
Contents. 

The WAR OFFICE and its SHAM ARMY: 

1, By Colonel Brookfield, M P. 

2. By Major Rasch, M.P. 

3. By Major-General Frank Russell, M.P. 

4. By Lord Alwyne Compton, M.P. 
DO WE NEED an ARMY for } ar DEFENCE? Ry Major-General 

Sir Edmund Du Cane, K C.B. 

A —- SERGEANT’S SUGGESTIONS. 





By Arthur V. 


A wax ‘through a eeEe TED LONDON. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Algernon West, K.C.B. 
PARISH LIFE in ENGLAND BEFORE the GREAT PILLAGE. By 
the Rey. Dr. Jessopp. 
The eee and SCHOOL DAYS of BYRON. By Rowland E. 
ero. 


ATa TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. By Professor Michael Foster. 

The PRISONERS of the GODS. By W. B. Yeats. 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH: a Sketch. By Thomas Arnold. 

The HIGHER EDUCATION of WOMEN in RUSSIA. By Princess 
Kropotkin. 


18 the LIBERAL “tga in COLLAPSE? 
Guinness Rogers 
The PARTITION of ‘CHINA. By Holt 8. Hallett. 
= to the tyne from PROFESSOR GILBERT MURRAY 
d MR. HERBERT PAUL. 
London: rooheer Low, Marston & Co., Limited. 


TH FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JANUARY. 


The FUTURE of SEPERATE -— _ 

1. The Nemesis of Party. By A. B.C. 

2. Popular Feeling and Liverai Opportunities. By Expertus. 
CACOETHES LITERARUM: a French Example. By Ch. Bastide. 
ROSE-LEAVES from PHILOSTRATUS. By Percy Osborn. 

The GROWTH a4 a THINKER’S MIND: a Study in Platonic Chrono- 
logy. By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 

CYCLES and oweaane. By J. Pennell. 

aL LAND TENURE and the BEST MAKESHIFT. By W. E. 


By the Rev. Dr. J. 





The PROBLEM of GERARD DE NERVAL. By Arthur Symons. 
MY FRIEND ROBIN. By Hon. G. Coleridge. 

The NORWEGIAN-SWEDISH CONFLICT. By H. L. Broekstad. 
STATE ADOPTION of STREET ARABS. By Mrs. A. Samuels. 
MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. V. By A. Filon. 

ANTI-SEMITISM and the DREYFUS CASE. By Lucien Wolf. 


Se ppauacis of RELIGIONS and RACES in RUSSIA. By Dr. 


RUSSIA and HER PATIENTS. By Mme. Novikoff (0.K.). 


(HAP 


MAN’S MAGAZINE, 

Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
Price Sixpence. 
The JANUARY Number contains— 
RECOLLECTIONS of HEINE, by Madame C. JAUBERT, 
NOTES of a PLAY-GOER, by C, 
And SEVEN COMPLETE STORIES by 

LILIAN BELL, LOIS LORRIMER, B. i an et ALAN 
OSCAR, G. S. STREET, E. RENTOUL ESLER, and W. ALDEN. 
Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 





THE RELIQUARY and ILLUSTRATED 
ARCHEOLOGIST. Edited by J. ROMILLY ALLEN, F.S.A. 
Price 2s. 6d. Quarterly. 

Contents of JANUARY Part. 
A pine NECROPOLIS in ITALY. By Leader Scott. 10 Illustra- 


some yo FASHIONED CONTRIVANCES in LAKELAND. By 
H. Swainson Cowper, F.S.A. 20 Illustrations. 

NOTES on the MODERN USE of BONE SKATES. By Henry Balfour. 
6 Illustrations. 

BEER and LABOUR TALLIES. By Edward Lovett. 3 Illustrations. 

SUNDIAL at LELANT CHURCH, CORNWALL. By A. G. Langdon. 
4 Illustrations. 

IRISH RUSHLIGHT CANDLESTICKS. By E. Crofton Rotherham. 
Illustrated, 


eg KILN in WHARFEDALE. By W. Cudworth. 2 Illustra- 
ons. 


NOTE on EASTERTON of ROSEISLE. Illustrated. 

DUFFUS KIRK in MORAY. By Hugh W. Young. 2 Illustrations. 

PRE-NORMAN CROSS-SHAFT at NUNNY KIRK, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 4 Illustrations. 

NOTICES OF Way ad PUBLICATIONS ae os Bells of Bucking- 

The wipes aiewwy yo de Exploration 

Fund for. 1896-97. % athe Journal of the Oxford Jniversity Brass 
Rubbing Society.’—‘ London Signsand Inscriptions.’—*‘ Life in Early 
Britain.’—‘ An caadnatiees to ae lore.’—‘ Golspie : Contributions 
to its Folk-lore by Pupils of Gols: ie School.'—‘ The Portfolio of the 
Monumental Brass Society .’— istory of Cambridgeshire.’—‘ The 
Ceramics of Swansea and Nantgarw.’—‘ Studies in Irish Epigraphy.’ 

NEWS ITEMS AND COMMENTS. 
London : Bemrose & Sons, Limited, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby. 


Ee ATLANT EC... MONTHLY. 
Devoted to Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. 
JANUARY, 1898. 
Price 1s. net; postage, 3d.; Annual Subscription, 15s. post free. 
The BATTLE of the STRONG. I-IV. Gilbert Parker. 
The GROWTH and EXPRESSION of PUBLIC OPINION. E. L. Godkin. 
The WILD PARKS and FOREST RESERVATIONS of the WEST. 
John Muir. 
AFTER a SUNSET of GREAT SPLENDOUR. William A. Dunn. 
BELATED FEUDALISM in AMERICA. II. Henry G. Chapman. 
CALEB WEST. XI.-X1V. F. Hopkinson Smith. 
ROUND the FAR ROCKS. Annie Fields. 
THREE CONTEMPORARY GERMAN DRAMATISTS. J. Firman Coar. 
LITERARY PARIS TWENTY YEARS AGO. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson. 
PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. XII.-XV. 
POLITICAL aa of the GREATER 
ward M. Shepard 
The PRESENT SCOPE of GOVERNMENT. Eugene Wambaugh. 
COMPANY MANNERS. Florence Converse. 
OUR TWO MOST HONOURED POETS. 
‘““MORAL” MELODRAMA to ORDER. Mr. 
Christian.’ 
London: Gay & Rird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand. 








Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
NEW YORK. 


Hall Caine’s ‘The 





Monthly, price 1s. 


HE GENEALOGICAL 


Contents for JANUARY. 

The BLAKES of GALWAY. By Martin J. Blake, Lincoln’s Inn. 

The LORDS and MARQUISES of RAINEVALin PICARDY. Part Ii. 
By the Marquis de Ruvigny and Raineval. 

LANE of BENTLEY (now of KING’S BROMLEY), co. STAFFORD. 
Concluded. By Henry Murray Lane, ‘Chester Herald.” 

The NELSON PEDIGREE. Continued. 

FURTHER ROYAL DESCENTS of LORD NELSON. 

The BARONETAGE and the NEW COMMITTEE. Continued. 

The REFORM of ABUSES in the BARONETAGE. 

‘DECORATIVE HERALDRY: a Practical Handbook of its Artistic 
Treatment.’ By G. W. Eve. 

A ROYAL DESCENT of ERSKINE, BURNABY, CAVENDISH-BEN- 
TINCK, and POLLARD. 


The LAMBTON WORM—FICTION. 

FAIRBROTHER or FAREBROTHER. 

A LIST of STRANGERS. Continued. 
Hallen. 


MAGAZINE, 


By Rev. A. W. Cornelius 


QUERIES and CORRESPONDENCE. 

A GAZETTE of the MONTH: being a Chronicle of Creations, Deaths, 
and other Matters. 

BY the WAY. 





Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
Monthly, price 6d. 
XN Tf Oe Re Bry. 


Tes 
Contents for JANUARY. 


NOTES of the MONTH. Illustrated. 
CHURCH NOTES. By the late Sir Stephen Glynne, Bart. Illustrated. 


at OLDEST HANDICRAFTS. I. Workers in Wool and 
Flax. By Isabel Suart Robson. 


pa HISTORIC MONUMENTS. The St daa known as “El 
sito.” By Joseph Louis Powell. Illustrate 


-. IRK LONAN, ISLE ef MAN. ByA. reg “‘Mustrated. 

The CONGRESS of ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL NEWS. 

Se ONS and PROCEEDINGS of ARCHEOLOGICAL 


REVIEWS and NOTICES of NEW BOOKS :—‘The Register of the 
Priory of Wetherhal.’ 
THE a FOR 1897 IS NOW READY, 
ICE 7s. 6d. POST FREE. 


Elliot ieuan 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
Now ready, price 2d.; by post, 24d. No. I. of 


ere OAL WORLD, 


Contents. 





HE 


NOTES. 
The INDUSTRIAL WAR. 
The DECLINE of ASSASSINATION. 
CONFORMITY and INTELLECTUAL HONESTY. 
THEISM and MORALITY. By W. M. Salter. 
The SOCIAL OUTLOOK in AMERICA. By Charles Zueblin. 
ON a PASSAGE in NEWMAN’S WRITINGS. By Leslie Stephen. 
MR. FORBES ROBERTSON’S HAMLET. 
ABOUT BOOKS, NEW and OLD. By E. R. Chapman. 
The ETHICAL MOVEMENT in GERMANY. By Dr. Arthur Pfungst. 
The MORAL INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN in CLASSES. 
aa of ETHICAL SOCIETIES, &c. 

i Ethical World Publishing Co., Limited, 17, Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet’ Street, London, E.C, 





NEW BOOKS. 


——__—_~+-——_ 


ROME, HANDBOOK to CHRISTIAN 
and ECCLESIASTICAL, By H. M. and 
M. A. R. T. Part I1.—The Liturgy in Rome, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 


“It covers ground which is only imperfectly dealt with 
in theordinary guide-book, and will be of the greatest service 
to visitors to Rome, and more especially to those who are 
attracted there by the services of Holy Week.” — Scotsman. 


CAIRO of TO-DAY. A Practical 
Guide to Cairo and its Envirqns. By E. A, 
REYNOLDS-BALL, B.A. F.R.G.S., Author of 
‘Mediterranean Winter Resorts,’ &c, Feap. 
8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


“ An admirable, concise, and eminently practical guide.” 
Cook’s Excursionist. 


The MAKING of ABBOTSFORD. 
By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL SCOTT. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and Vignette of 
Abbotsford. 374 pages, square crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

“They fascinate by their ‘sweetness and light,’ beneath 


which — a perceptible current of the proverbial per- 
fervid genius of her nation,.”—Spectator, 


IN NORTHERN SPAIN. By Dr. 
HANS GADOW, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S. Contain- 
ing Map and 89 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
cloth, 438 pages, price 21s, 


** About the best book of European travel that has appeared 
these many years.”—Literary World. 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. Book III. Vol. II. By Prof. J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
price 12s. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to STRUC- 
TURAL BOTANY. FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
Second Edition. Illustrated with 116 Figures, 
By D. H. SCOTT, M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S., Honorary 
Keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory, Royal 
Gardens, Kew. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s, 6d, 

A short account of the discovery, by the Japanese 
botanists Hirase and Ikeno, of the occurrence of spermato- 
zoids in certain Gymnosperms has been inserted, and illus- 
trated by sketches from preparations which these observers 
generously gave to the author. This great discovery bridges 
over, in the happiest way, the gap between Flowering and 

Flowerless Plants. 


The NURSE’S HANDBOOK of 
COOKERY. A Help in Sickness and Con- 
valescence. By E. M. WORSNOP, First-Class 
Diplomée of the National Training School of 
Cookery, South Kensington, and for sixteen 
years Teacher of Cookery under the London 
School Board. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

** All that need be said of this little book is that it—or one 
as good—ou ht to be in the hands of every hospital and 
nursing coo that the recipes are admirably selected, 
and that the detailed directions are thoroughly clear and 
practical.”—Sanitary Journal, 


The STORY of AB. By Stanley 


WATERLOO, Author of ‘An Odd Situation,’ 
&c. With 10 Full-Page Illustrations by Simon 
Harmon Vedder, and Cover Design by Will 
Bradley. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


** Perhaps the most original juvenile book of the year.” 
Morning Post. 
‘““We were quickly conquered by the vigour and the 
interest of this narrative.”— Bookman. 


EXILED from SCHOOL; or, for 
the Sake of a Chum. By ANDREW HOME, 
Author of ‘From Fag to Monitor,’ &c, With 
10 Full-Page Illustrations by Stephen Reid. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s, 


“A very amusing tale, quite out of the ordinary run...... 
It is one of the best school stories we have read.”—Standard, 
“One of the best stories of school life which we have 
come across......Altogether a delightful boy’s book.” 
Westminster Gazette, 


A, & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. | 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
ON MONDAY, JANUARY 3, WILL BE PUBLISHED PRINCE HENRI OF ORLEANS’ TRAVELS. 


FROM TONKIN TO 


INDIA. 


Translated by HAMLEY BENT, M.A. 
With over 100 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 4to. gilt top, 25s, 


lley of the Bramaputra covered a distance of 2,100 m 
The travels of Prince Henri in 1895 from China to the valley ee Oe m ee (e caow on oo 


savage tribes. T' 


fewer than seventeen ranges of mountains were crossed at altitudes of 
the physical difficulties of the journey were added dangers from the attacks of 
important contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery. 


iles, of which 1,600 was through absolutely unexplored country. No 
de memorable by the discovery of the sources of the Irrawaddy. To 
he book deals with many of the political problems of the East, and it will be found a most 








FICTION. 


SIMON DALE. By AntHony Hore. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Romance of the reign of Charles II., and Mr. Anthony Hope’s first historical novel. 


TRAITS and CONFIDENCES. By the Hon. Emtty LAWLEss, 


Author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ‘ Maelcho,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘ Dodo.’ 


F. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A Romance of the Greek War of Independence. 


A VOYAGE of CONSOLATION. By Sara JeanetTe Duncan, 
Author of ‘An American Girlin London.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Adventures of an American girl in Europe. 
A NEW NOVEL. By B. M. Croker, Author of ‘Proper Pride.’ Crown 


8vo0. 6s. 


ACROSS the SALT SEAS. By J. BLounpELLE-BuRTON, Crown 
) 


VO. Gs. 


The PHILANTHROPIST. By Lucy Maynarp. 
MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis, Author of ‘In a Northern Village.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WILLOW BRAKE. By R. Murray Gitcurist. Crown 8vo. 63, 
The KLOOF BRIDE. By ERNEST GLANVILLE, Author of ‘The 


Fossicker.’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A Story of South African Adventure. 


BIJLI, the DANCER. By James BiytHE Parton, Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
A Romance of India. 
JOSIAH’S WIFE. By Norma Lorimer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BETWEEN SUN and SAND. By W. C. Scutty, Author of ‘The 


White Hecatomb.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


CROSSED TRAILS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 
THREE YEARS in SAVAGE AFRICA. By Lionz. Dsctx. 


With an Introduction by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. With 100 Illustrations and 5 Maps. Demy 8vo. 21s. 

Few Europeans have had the same opportunity of studying the barbarous parte of Africa as Mr. Decle. 
Starting from the Cape, he visited in ion Bech land, the Zambesi, Matabeleland and Mashonaland, 
the Portuguese settlement on the Zambesi, Nyasaland, Ujiji, the headquarters of the Arabs, German East 
Africa, Uganda (where he saw fighting in company with the late Major “ Roddy” Owen), and British East 
Africa. In his book he relates his experiences, his minute observations of native habits and customs, and 
his views as to the work done in Africa by the various European Governments whose operations he was 
able to study. The whole journey extended over 7,000 miles, and occupied exactly three years. 


ADVENTURE and EXPLORATION in AFRICA. By Major 
A. ST. H. GIBBONS, F.R.G.8. With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by C. Whymper, 25 Photographs, and 
Map. Demy 8vo. l5s. 

An account of Travel, Adventure, and Big-Game Shooting among the Marotse and contiguous tribes, with 
a description of their Customs, Characteristics, and History. 


WITH the MASHONALAND FIELD FORCE. By Lieutenant- 


Colonel ALDERSON. With numerous Illustrations nd Plans. Demy 8yo. 12s. 6d. 


CAMPAIGNING on the UPPER NILE and NIGER. By 
Lieutenant SEYMOUR VANDELEUR. With an Introduction by Sir G. GOLDIE. With 2 Maps, 
Illustrations, and Plans. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Narrative of Service (1) in the Equatorial Lakes and on the Upper Nile in 1895 and 1896; and (2) under 

Sir George Goldie in the Niger Campaign of January, 1897, describing the Capture of Bida and Ilorin, and 

the French occupation of Boussa. The book thus deals with the two districts of Africa where now the French 

and English stand face to face. 


The NIGER SOURCES. By Colonel J. Trorrer, R.A. With a Map 


and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
A book which at the present time should be of considerable interest, being an account of a Commission 


appointed for Frontier Delimitation 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D.. Professor of Egyptology at University College. 
Fally illustrated. In 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Vol. IV. The EGYPT of th PTOLEMIES. By J. P. Manarry. 

Vol. V. ROMAN EGYPT. By J. G. Mine. 


RELIGION and CONSCIENCE in ANCIENT EGYPT. 


By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d 


SYRIA and EGYPT from the TELL EL AMARNA 


TABLETS. By W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By 
EDWARD GIBBON. A New Edition, edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps. by J. B. BURY, M.A., 
sd of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols. demy 8yo. gilt top, 8s. 6d. each; crown 8vo. 6s. each 


Illustrated by 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


By VicToR WAITE. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





The EASTERN QUESTION in the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By ALBERT SOREL, of the French Academy. Translated by F. C. BRAMWELL, M.A.. 
eg gr ing ia by R. C. L. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. With a Map. 

. £8. . 









HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY—@ntinued. 
A HISTORY of the ART of WAR. By ©. W. Oman, M.A., Fellow 


of All Souls’, Oxford. Demy 8vo. illustrated, 21s. 
Vol. II. Medieval Warfare. 


A HISTORY of the GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


1845-95. By C. H. GRINLING. With Mapsand Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ANARCHISM. By E. V. Zenker. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By A.J. Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 
BYZANTINE TEXTS. 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Professor of Modern History at Trinity College, Dublin. 
EVAGRIUS. Edited by Prof. Lion PARMENTIER, of Liége, and M, 


BIDEZ, of Gand. Demy 8vo. 


PSELLUS (HISTORIA). Edited by C. SatHas, 
EDUCATIONAL. 
The ODES and EPODES of HORACE, Translated by A. D, 


GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Classical Translations. 


PASSAGES for UNSEEN TRANSLATION. By E. ¢, 


MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge ; and A. M. COOK, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 8t. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES on the SYNTAX of the 


SHORTER and REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By A. M. M. STEDMAN, MA. With Vocabu'ary 
Seventh and Cheaper Edition, Revised by Mr. C. G. BOTTING, of St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo. Is 6d. 
Issued with the consent of Dr. Kennedy. 


TEST CARDS in EUCLID and ALGEBRA. By D.S. Caper. 
WOOD, Head Master of the Normal School, Edinburgh. Ina Packet of 40, with ANSWERS, Is. 
A Set of Cards for Advanced Pupils in Elementary Schools. 


THEOLOGY. 
The HOLY SACRIFICE. By F. Weston, M.A., Curate of 


St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Pott 8vo. 1s. 
A small volume of devotions at the Holy Communion. 


A BOOK of DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sranspriper, M.A., Rector of 


Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The MINISTRY of DEACONESSES. By Deaconess CrciLts 
ROBINSON. With an Introduction by the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, and an Appendix by 
Professor ARMITAGE ROBINSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


RATIONAL CHRISTIANITY. By Hastines Rasupatt, M.A, 


Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHURCHMAN’S LIBRARY. 


Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. 
A series of books by competent scholars on Church History, Institutions, and Doctrine, for the use of 
clerical and lay readers. 
The BEGINNINGS of ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. By 
2h E. peacecy M.A., Professor of Ecclesiastical History at King’s College, London. With Map. 
Jrown 8yo. 3s. . 


SOME NEW TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. By Agruvur Wricut, 


Fellow and Tutor of Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have arranged to publish under the above title a number of the older masterpieces 
of devotional literature. It is their intention to entrust each volume of the series to an editor who will not 
only attempt to bring out the spiritual importance of the book, but who will lavish such scholarly care upon 
it as is generally expended only on editions of the ancient classics. 

Mr. Laurence Housman has designed a Title-page and a Cover Design. Pott Svo. 2s. ; leather, 3s. 


The CONFESSIONS of ST. AUGUSTINE. Newly Translated, 


with an Introduction and Notes, by C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 


The IMITATION of CHRIST. Newly Translated, with an Intro- 


duction and Notes, by C. BIGG, D.D., late Student of Christ Church. 


The CHRISTIAN YEAR. By JoHNn KEBLE, With Introduction and 


Notes by WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Ireland Professor at Oxford. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with an 


Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. Demy 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 

This Edition contains the ‘ Venus,’ ‘Lucrece,’ and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an elaborate introduction 
of over 140 pp. The text is founded on the First Quartos, with an endeavour to retain the original rea ling. 
A set of notes deals with the problems of Date, the Rival Poets, Typography, and Punctuation ; and the 
editor has commented on obscure passages in the light of contemporary works. The Publishers believe that 
no such complete and elaborate edition has ever been published. 


The GOLFING PILGRIM. By Horace G, HvuTcuHinson, 


8vo. 6s. 


WORKHOUSES and PAUPERISM. By Louisa Twinin@. Crown 


(Social Question Series. 


Demy 8vo, 


Crown 





METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST. 


NOVELS. 
THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


BY RICHARD MARSH. 


THE CRIME AND THE CRIMINAL. 


“We know of no similar tale so thoroughly readable and so consistently exciting 
since Wilkie Collins’s ‘Woman in White’ or Conan Doyle’s ‘ Study in Scarlet.’” 
Bi 


BY “GRAHAM IRVING.” a 
TEMPTATION. 


“Told with exceptional ability. It is without doubt a remarkable novel.”— Bookseller. 
“‘ Decidedly a clever novel, which cannot fail to be interesting to all readers.” 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. Pall Mall Gazette. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


“Written with that compactness of plot, crispness of dialogue, and swiftness of 
action which make the successful story.”—Glasgow Hi 


A HUMBLE ENTERPRISE. ) 


“It is a delightful story, refreshingly original, singularly well told, and absorbing! 
interesting from beginning ) Sade athe Maal aiid ia 


BY HEADON HILL. 
BEACON FIRES. 


“Told with singular skill. Interests and holds the reader to the end.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 


FORDHAM’S FEUD. Third Edition. 


‘A story of much merit and startling dénotiment. For wealth of character, pleasant 
descriptive matter, romantic incident, and powerful plot, there are few books that will 
eclipse ‘ Fordham’s Feud.’”—Manchester Courier. 


THE EXPIATION OF WYNNE PALLISER. 


‘*Phenomenal success. It is the best of this author’s many excellent romances.” 
lobe 


THE CURSE OF CLEMENT WAYNFLETE. 


‘Telling us wonderful incidents of inter-racial warfare, of ambuscades, sieges, sur- 
prises, and assaults almost without number......A mo iad exciting story, full of 
bright descriptions and stirring episodes.”— Daily Telegraph. 


A VELDT OFFICIAL. 


“*We have seldom come across a more thrilling narrative. From start to finish Mr. 





Mitford secures unflagging attention.”—Leeds Mercury. 


BY COULSON KERNAHAN. 


CAPTAIN SHANNON. Second Edition. 


“‘To say that the tale is a clever one hardly suffices to indicate the marvellous 
fascination which the tracking of this monster in human form has,”—Notts Guardian, 


A DEAD MAN’S DIARY. Sixth Edition. 
A BOOK OF STRANGE SINS. Fifth Edition, 


BY JOSEPH HOCKING. 


FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN. 


** A novel with a purpose, and the theme is worked out with a good deal of force 
and effective power. t is both interesting and powerful.”—Scotsman. 


ALL MEN ARE LIARS. 
BY CONAN DOYLE. 


A STUDY IN SCARLET. 
BY HENRY HERMAN. 
LADY TURPIN. 


‘*A breathlessly exciting tale.”— Bookman. 


HIS ANGEL. 


“**His Angel’ is well, even brilliantly written, ver: 
Charles Reade’s famous novels of colonial adventure.”— 


BY FERGUS HUME. 


THE DWARF’S CHAMBER. 


“An exciting tale......cleverly worked out 
end to the other.”—Bookman. 


THE CRIME OF THE “LIZA JANE.” 
BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


SPINDLES AND OARS. 


‘*We do not exaggerate when we say that there are very few books of living 
writers which we would not gladly exchange for such a work as she has now given us.” 
Manchester Courier. 


much after the style of 
lack and White. 


Interest and entertainment from one 





FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


BY GUY BOOTHBY. 
BUSHIGRAMS. (Just published. 


“Intensely romper 00m Forces from us, by its powerful artistic realism, those 
choky sensations which it should be the aim of the humane writer to elicit, whether 
in comedy or tragedy. The book will enbance Mr. Boothby’s reputation and bring him 
into the very front rank of emotional writers, as well as confirm our opinion of him as 
a most powerful imaginative author. His humorous vein is fascinating and attractive. 
His pathos is true and often most touching.”—Manchester Guardian. 


THE FASCINATION OF THE KING. Fourth Edition. 
DOCTOR NIKOLA. Fourth Edition. 

THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL. Eighth Edition. 
A BID FOR FORTUNE. Fourth Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. Fifth Edition. 

THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER. Fourth Edition. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


JEWEL MYSTERIES I HAVE KNOWN. 


‘* Mr. Pemberton has attempted a great deal more than to give mere plots and police 
cases, and he has succeeded in capturing our attention from the first story to the last.” 
Bookman, 








BY ARTHUR MORRISON. 


THE DORRINGTON DEED-BOX. 


‘* Of breathless interest, and told with the dramatic power we should have expected 
from the author of ‘ Tales of Mean Streets.’”—J//lustrated London News 


MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. 


‘* Most people like tales of this sort and no one writes them better than Mr. Morri- 
son does. The narratives are written not only with jngenuity, but with conviction, 
which is, perhaps, even the more valuable quality.”—Globe. 


CHRONICLES OF MARTIN HEWITT. 
ADVENTURES OF MARTIN HEWITT. 


BY FRANCIS PREVOST. 
RUST OF GOLD. 


‘* A series of nine fin-de-siécle stories of great’ power and picturesqueness. As word- 
pictures they are simply masterpieces.”—Daily Telegraph. 


ON THE VERGE. 





NEW GIFT -BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Profusely illustrated by HAROLD COPPING and A. J. JOHNSON. 


PRINCESS SARAH. By Jonn Srranez Winter. 


‘So brightly and fluently written is it, and so refreshing an admixture of humour 
and pathos does it present, that one may safely predict for it a numerous circle of 
enthusiastic readers.”— Daily Telegraph. 


MISS BOBBIE. By Ernet Turner. 


‘In every way a delightful book. It is one of those simple histories of every-day 
life that children of all ages like to read, full of fast and furious fun.”—British Weekly. 


ETHEL TURNER’S STORIES. 


‘Miss Ethel Turner is Miss Alcott’s true successor. The same healthy, spirited 
tone is visible which girls and boys recognized and were grateful for in ‘ Little Women’ 
and ‘Little Men,’ the same absence of primness, and the same love of adventure.” 

Bookman, 


The LITTLE LARRIKIN. The FAMILY at MISRULE. 
SEVEN LITTLE AUSTRALIANS. 


| 
| 





THE BEST GIFT-BOOKS. 
Royal 8vo. cloth gilt, bevelled gilt edges, 6s. each. 
VOLUMES V. AND VI. OF THE 


WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


CONTAIN 
The CHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. Illustrated by J. Barnard Davis. 
The SKIPPER’S WOOING. Bv W.W. Jacobs. Illustrated by W. Owen. 
The DORRINGTON DEED-BOX. By Arthur Morrison. Illustrated by Stanley L. Wood 
"VARSITY TALES. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated by T. S. C. Crowther. 
Or, in other words, a 6s., a 5s., and two 3s. 6d. novels, 
And also Stories and Articles by the 
BEST MODERN AUTHORS, including 
RUDYARD KIPLING. GUY BOOTHBY. PRINCE RANJITSINHJLI. 
ANTHONY HOPE. MORLEY ROBERTS. ETHEL TURNER. 
GAMBIER BOLTON. ADA CAMBRIDGE. J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 
And about 1,200 Illustrations by 
A. FORESTIER. G. MONTBARD. 
HAROLD COPPING. And others. 


ROBERT SAUBER. 
STANLEY L, WOOD. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Liuitep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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THInBnD FX BA. BR. 


COSMOPOLIS: INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by F. ORTMANS. Price 2s. 6d. 


*," Contains upwards of 300 pages in each Part. 


STANDING FEATURES. Mr. J. St, Loz Srracney, Mr, Artur Syaons, Mr. ray Wrypray, 
COSMOPOLIS is composed (in equal parts) of English, French | ots0y Cuvavan, J, J, Jussmann, Guarave Lantovut, Pave Lizor 
and German cont. : No exsoptson will be +a ade . ‘i the rule by which BEAULIEU Senbmateie Martarmgé, A. Meziéres, Gasrret Monon, Jay 
word wane Ss ane ao ee ngage si ~ ah: saps eanpaeny Moregas, Count Lron Totstor, M. E. Metcuior pe Voerz, CHarres 
eiiton 5 ne (eansiotions, Shemsioen, wil be penned : : Yrrarte, Mmes. Arvive Bartye and Jupira Gautier, Lady Brenner- 
In each of the three languages monthly chroniques or Summaries, | asset, Herren Taxopor Barta, Lupwie Brentano, THEODOR Fontang, 
by Mr. Henry Norman, M. Fr. oe Pomme, and “‘Ienorus,” discuss Herman Griww, Herman Hetrericu, Kuno Fiscuer, Max Leyz, 
the principal events of current international politics. Mavrvus Joxar, THropor Momsen, Rupotr Soum, Frrepricxu Sprzt- 
In trimestrial articles, Mr. AnprEw Lane, Mr. A. B. WALKLEY, | y,4gey General I. von VERDY DU VERNOIS, &c. 
M. Emme Faever, M. Jutes Lewarrer, and Herren Anton BerrerHer | , : : 
and Pavut ScHLENTHER discuss, for the use of foreign readers, the most | ITS FUTURE. 
important literary and dramatic productions of their own country. It is not possible to give a detailed programme for the whole 
COSMOPOLIS, in accordance with the persistent demand for | year, but our readers already know that all important events arising 
good fiction, publishes every month a short Story in each of the three | from politics, literature, art, or science will receive immediate atten- 
languages, obtained from the pens of the best writers of fiction. These | tion in COSMOPOLIS. No efforts will be spared to procure 


stories not only serve as recreative reading, but as the best models also | interesting unpublished papers, especially letters. In this respect we 
for the study of modern languages, are glad to announce a second series of Letters of Joun Stuart Mm, 


We have not space to mention more than a few of the distinguished | Some Notes of 8, T. Corerrper on a German History of Comic Litera- 
English, American, and Continental novelists who have contributed to | ture; in French the Letters of Emir Oxtivier to Ricnarp Waenrn, 
COSMOPOLIS in the course of 1896-97—viz., Mr. Rupyarp the Correspondence of Marshal Maenan, the Memoirs of Inerss; in 
Kretixe, Rosert Lovis Srevenson, Mr. Henry James, Maarten | German the Correspondence of Tourcuenerr. We have not forgotten 
Maarrens, Mr. Antoony Horz, “Jonn Oxiver Hosses,” Mr. I. | the success obtained by the simultaneous discussion in three sections 
Zanewrtt, Mrs. W. K. Crrrrorp, Mrs, A. F. Sreece, Mr. Grorar | Of the Review of one question. 

Gissine ; MM. Pavut Apam, Jean Arcarp, Paut Bourert, ANATOLE As it is our intention to continue this discussion, we have much 
France, Pierre Lor, Evovarp Rov, J. H. Rosyy, Hewrr Lavenan, | pleasure in announcing for January, 1898, a symposium on ‘ Society 
and “ Gye”; Herren Furpa, Pavt Heysr, Peter Rosraerr, Hermann | Of the Future.’ The English Article will be by Mr, Hynpmay, the 
SupERMANN, Ferprvanp von Saar, Sprernacen, A. Scuynirzier, E. Von | French by M. Jauris, the German by M. Liesxnecut. The February 
Wirpensrvcn, and Mme. Von Esner-EscHensacdk. number will contain answers by the most eminent authorities on the 

Passing to Memoirs and Letters, we may recall to mind the | Conservative side; while inthe March number some noted personalities 
Letters of Joun Srvarr Mut, of which a second series will shortly be | in the three countries will contribute letters containing their opinion 
published; the Correspondence of Tovurauenerr; the posthumous | 2nd judgment of the two social doctrines as exposed in these articles, 
papers of P, J. Provpnon on Napoleon and Wellington; the Letters | Many other important questions will be treated in the same way— 
of Gorge Sanp, of Ricnarp Waener, of Lane Carnot, when in exile; | the Colonial Expansion of European Nations, the question of 
and, in English, the widely appreciated Recollections of Professor Max | Women’s Rights, &c. 

Miter. Lastly, the Editor is glad to inform the readers of COSMO- 

In order to give an idea of the interest and variety of the general POLIS of the considerable extension the Review will take in 1898 
articles on literature, politics, art, science, and travel which have!) by means of Supplements. A Russian Supplement has already had 
appeared in the first twenty-four numbers (containing altogether more one year’s existence; it is added (gratuitously) to the ordinary edition 
than five hundred contributions), we regret that we have not space to| of COSMOPOLIS in Russia, and may be had separately in all other 
do more than draw up the following list of some of their Authors:— | countries. This development met with such success that next year 
Mr. Oscar Brownine, Professor Sipney Corvin, Mme. Darmesterer | will see the establishment of Scandinavian, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, 
(Mary Rostnson), Mr. Epwarp Dicey, Sir Cuartes Ditxe, Lady Dike, | and even Greek Supplements. Thus, in Italy, for instance, COSMO- 
Professor Dowpry, Mr. T, H. 8, Escorr, Mr, Epuunn Gossz, Mr. POLIS will contain, at the same price, four sections — namely, 
Freperick Greenwoop, Mr. Frepertc Harrison, “ Vernon Lzx,” | English, French, German, and Italian; out of Italy, the latter can 
Mr. D. 8. MacCorx, Mr, Justin McCarruy, Professor J. P. Manarry,| only be obtained separately. In this way COSMOPOLIS vill 
Professor Max Miter, Mr. Georcz Moors, Mr. G. Bernarp Suaw, | really deserve its title of an ‘‘ International” Review. 


Yearly Subscription, 33s. post free; Half-Yearly, 16s. 6d. post free. 











THE JANUARY CONTENTS ARE :— 


JOHN DELAVOY. Henry James. Les DEUX PARTIES. Paul et Victor Margueritte. WARTEN. Adalbert Meinhardt. 
SOCIALISM and the FUTURE of ENGLAND. H. M, | Le SOCIALISME FRAN(GAIS. Jean Jaurés. ‘“‘ZUKUNFTSSTAATLICHES.” W. Liebknecht. 
Hyndman. | DUC DE RICHELIKU: Lettres surI’Italie. R.de Cisternes. | BRIEFE aus ROM. P. D. Fischer. 
NOTES on NEW BOOKS. Andrew Lang. vd pat pet ee eee DEUTSCHE BUCHER. Anton Bettelheim. 
e } THEATRE , ules Lemaitre (de l’Académie | Das THEATER in BERLIN. Paul Schlenther. 
Tho THRATER in LONDON. A. B. Walkley. | Frangaise). POLITISCHES in DEUTSCHER BELEUCHTUNG 
The GLOBE and the ISLAND, Henry Norman. REVUE du MOIS. Francis de Pressensé, ** Ignotus.” 


SUPPLEMENT :—Literary and Dramatic Bulletins, Notices of Reviews (Englisb, French, and German). 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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THE SUCCESSES OF MDCCCXCVILI. 
FICTION. 

THE CHRISTIAN. THE BETH BOOK. sm IVs & 
1 vol. 150th Thousand. OT bi 1 vol. é2.” 30th Thousand 
i omg Pe ct ge tl This book is a complete eae ‘daa a ‘himeett * any one else 


SPEAKER.—“ A notable book, written in the heart’s 
blood of the author, and palpitating with the passionate 
enthusiasm that has inspired it. A book that is good to 
read, and that cannot fail to produce an impression on its 


rs. 
— IN JANUARY. 


ON THE FACE OF THE WATERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 1 vol. 6s. 50th Thousand. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The best novel of the great 
Mutiny, and we are not likely to see its rival in our time.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IN NOVEMBER. 


IN THE PERMANENT WAY, and 


other Stories. 1 vol. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—‘ Profoundly interesting from beginning 


toend.” 
IN OCTOBER. 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynich. 
lvol. 6s. 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" Exciting, sinister, even 
terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of real genius.” 





IN SEPTEMBER. 


WHAT MAISIE KNEW. By Henry 
JAMES. 1 vol. 6s. Third Edition. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ It is quite impossible to 
ignore that, if the word have any significance, and is ever to 
be used at all, we are here dealing with genius. This isa 
work of genius as much as Mr. Meredith’s best work.” 


IN MAY. 

SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. By 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 1 vol. 6s. Third Edition. 
WORLD.—“ Good enough to excuse a little gush over the 
pleasure it has given us, and to make us envy the readers 
for whom it is a pleasure to come: certainly without a rival 

among this season’s fiction.” 

IN SEPTEMBER. 


THE GODS ARRIVE. By Annie E. 


HOLDSWORTH, Author of ‘Joanna Traill, Spinster.’ 


1 vol. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Bright, wholesome, and 
full of life and movement. Miss Holdsworth has, too, a very 


witty style.” 
AR T. 





has given us a better example of a dashing story ful! of life 
and colour and interest.” 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


MARIETTA’S MARRIAGE. By 
W. E. NORRIS. 1 vol. 6s. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘‘ Keen observation, 
delicate discrimination, a pleasant, quiet humour, rare 
power of drawing characters that are both absolutely 
natural and interesting to study.” 


IN MARCH. 


FLAMES. By Robert Hichens, 


Author of ‘The Green Carnation.’ 1 vol. 6s. Second 
ition. 
WORLD.—“ Weirdly fascinating and engrossing.” 
IN DECEMBER. 


The NIGGER of the “ NARCISSUS.” 
A Tale of the Sea. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 1 vol. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Described in language that 
is warm, pulsating, nervous, and never forced or extra- 
vagant.” 


A HISTORY OF DANCING. 


FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO OUR OWN TIMES. 
From the French of GASTON VUILLIER. With a Sketch of Dancing in England by JOSEPH GREGO. 
With 20 Plates in Photogravure and 409 Illustrations in the Text. In 1 vol. 4to. cloth, 36s. net; or vellum, gilt top, 50s. net. 
Also 35 copies printed on Japanese Vellum (containing Three additional Plates), with a Duplicate Set of the Plates on India Paper for framing. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Constitutes a complete cyclopedia of dancing, ancient and modern. 


Each Copy numbered and signed. 12], 12s. net. 


Of great artistic worth are the engravings and photogravures, and there is hardly 


apage which is not embellished with a reproduction, admirably executed, boasting an historic interest as well as a pictorial attractiveness.” 


MR. WM. NICHOLSON’S ART BOOKS. 


TIMES.—‘ MR, NICHOLSON HAS AN AMOUNT OF CLEVERNESS THAT IS SIMPLY AMAZING.” 


AN ILLUSTRATED ALPHABET. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 


| AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE SPORTS for 1898. 


With Lines by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


1, The jh a EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on stout cartridge paper, 5s. (Out 


of print. 


2, The LIBRARY EDITION (Limited), Lithographed in Colours, on Dutch hand-made 
paper, mounted on brown paper and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. net. 
I printed from the Original Wood-blocks, Hand- 
Coloured and Signed by the Artist, in Vellum Portfolio, ar net. serach ! 


3, The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), 


BELLES-LETTRES. 


IN THREE EDITIONS. 


1. The POPULAR EDITION, Lithographed in Colours, on stout cartridge paper, 2s. 6d. 

2. LIBRARY EDITION, 10s. 6d. net. 

3. The EDITION DE LUXE (Limited), printed from the Original Wood-blocks, Hand 
Coloured and Signed by the Artist, in Vellum Portfolio, 12/, 12s. net. 


(Out of print.) 


THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. Edited by William Ernest Henley. 


TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


Small crown 8vo. 5s. each. Also an Edition, limited to 150 Sets for Sale in Great Britain, printed on Van Gelder’s Hand-made Paper, Six Guineas net, Subscriptions 


art of biographic cameos. 
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LITERATURE 


oe 


OUR SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


To-pay is the seventieth birthday of the 
Atheneum. Analogies drawn between the 
career of a man and the career of a journal 
are generally superficial and misleading, 
for nothing but continuity of tradition can 
make an organic whole of any journal’s 
life, howsoever vigorous that life may have 
been. In most of the journals of Europe— 
literary, scientific, political, or social—there 
has occurred at intervals a solution of that 
continuity without which no aggregation 
of parts can ever become a_ whole. 
Indeed, the vicissitudes of periodicals are 
proverbial. How often does it happen that 
a journal which has for years been running 
on certain well-recognized lines becomes 
suddenly subject to a cataclysm by which 
all is changed! Sometimes a change of pro- 
prietor and sometimes a change of editer 
will transmute the old paper into a new 
one, nothing being left but the name, which 
too often becomes misleading. Every view 
the journal has hitherto taken, every sen- 
tence it has hitherto uttered, will probably 
be in direct antagonism to its new creed. 
There is no need to give instances of this; 
every reader can furnish them for himself. 
Now it is because the Atheneum has been 
subject to none of these vicissitudes that 
between its career and that of a man there 
is a certain unique analogy. 

Within two years of the time when Silk 
Buckingham started it (in 1828), it passed 
into the hands of a member of the family 
that now owns it, a man whose principles, 
ethical and literary, were exactly those which 
have guided it ever since. Independence 
Was its watchword then, as independence is 
its watchword now. In the literary arena 
of that time there was a great dragon 
which the Atheneum went out to kill, exactly 
as to-day the Atheneum goes out to kill 
the contemporary and smaller dragons by 
Which that arena is infested. In every 
department of human activity there is a 
dragon of some kind which prevents the 
native energy of the competitor from getting 
free scope and fair play. Nature is infinite 
in the riches she squanders upon man; so 





infinite, indeed, that among all the millions 
of men, women, and children on this earth, 
each one is as marvellously an individual— 
as marvellously unlike any other individual 
—as if he had just wandered from the canals 
of the planet Mars. Nor is this all: as 
regards function, each of these individuals 
has gifts that make him a specialist; each 
one is organized to do well something worth 
doing if society will afford him a chance. 
But there are dragons in the way of each. 

One man, for instance, is meant by Nature 
for a soldier, and is fit for nothing else; but 
there is the dragon of our military system 
standing in the way. Hence the chances 
are that he becomes not a good soldier, 
but a muddle - headed lawyer or a 
“queer” priest. Another is born with that 
love of arithmetic and accounts which is 
such a marvel to those who detest figures, 
as poets generally do; but there stands 
some dragon in the way which prevents the 
born accountant from becoming a banker 
or something of that kind. If such a man 
is driven to turn his energies to something 
else—especially if he turns them to painting 
pictures or writing verses—he becomes a 
bore to himself, and to the Atheneum critic 
a woe indeed. 

Another man is born neither for soldier- 
ing nor for making laws nor for making up 
passbooks, but for that other kind of book- 
making of which Scripture tells us “‘ there is 
no end,” and in the way of this kind of man 
seventy years ago there stood a dragon. 
His name, as Mr. J. C. Francis’s mono- 
graph reminds us, was Trade Criticism. 
Of that particular monster this is Charles 
Wentworth Dilke’s own description :— 


‘*The faithful chronicle of all that is interest- 
ing to the Poet and the Philosopher is sought to 
be preserved in the columns of the Atheneum ; 
and for the integrity of its Reviews it has, in 
these oppressive days, obtained almost a chival- 
rous character. It is a matter of notoriety that 
the principal literary papers are the mere bellows 
to the great publishing forges, and are used but 
to puff the works as they go on. The Athenwwm 
asserts, and will maintain, its independence. It 
is under the influence of no Publisher, and is in 
no way swayed by the trade winds that carry 
all other craft along with them...... The Readers 
of this Journal may be assured that the great 
cause of truth and intelligence which is sought 
to be advocated in these columns will, in the 
days to come, experience but a sincerer and 
more earnest partizan in the Athenewm.” 


Of all the dragons that ever stood in the 
way of the man of letters who had neither 
influence nor money, the Dragon of Trade 
Criticism was surely the most pestiferous. 
There had really been more hope for the 
“outside writing man,” without such privi- 
leges as money or connexion can buy, 
when he confronted the eighteenth century 
Dragon of Patronage than then when he 
confronted the dragon that the Atheneum 
was to slay. Yes, all things considered, 
it was less difficult in the time of Dr. 
Johnson for the man of letters without con- 
nexions, money, or influence to find a patron 
than for such a man, at the time when the 
Atheneum was started, to find a powerful 
publisher who would get his book puffed 
by the hired ‘ bellows ” of criticism as well 
as buy it. 

As bravely, however, as Beowulf sallied 
out to kill the “ fire-drake” and killed it, 
as bravely as Guy of Warwick sallied out 





to kill the Northumbrian dragon and 
killed it, as bravely as Sir John Lambton 
sallied out to kill the Lambton Worm and 
killed it, so bravely the Atheneum sallied 
out to kill the Dragon of Trade Criticism 
and killed it. But who knows how many 
a “mute, inglorious Milton” may have 
perished before the Atheneum put lance in 
rest to give bard and bardling that freedom 
of play which Nature demands for all? 
And what has been the result of that 
“mighty slaying’? 

If nowadays a man of real literary ability 
should be unable to find favour with one of 
the more important publishing houses, and 
if in consequence he should have to secure 
the services of the least important publisher 
in London, he need not fear lest his book 
should lose any chances of success from that 
fact. The “bellows” of trade criticism 
being broken, his book will be judged on 
its merits, without the smallest reference to 
the publishing house that brings it out. 
Perhaps it is the sweet remembrance of this 
fact that explains the affectionate way in 
which the minor bard speaks, or ought to 
speak, of the Atheneum. Without the aid of 
the Atheneum many of his own interesting 
fraternity could never have found public 
utterance at all. And although we are 
keeping the seventieth birthday of that 
venerable dragon-slayer he is as full of fight 
as ever—so full that, like the aged Beowulf, 
when any new foe appears in the shape of 
dishonest ‘‘ Log-roller,”’ venal ‘ Smart 
Slasher,” or vulgar “ Interview-monger,”’ 
he brushes aside all younger warrior-heroes, 
and says, “‘ Leave him to me.” 

Our business, however, is not to sing the 
praises of the Atheneum as a dragon-slayer. 
It is to discuss the question of that unity 
and continuity of tradition which sets the 
Atheneum apart from all other journals. 
Not that a man or a journal deserves honour 
for having made no change of opinion. 
It is the fool, and not the wise man, upon 
whom the lesson of life has worked so 
slight an effect that his opinions have 
suffered no change. But the laws of 
cause and effect in literary art are, as 
we have often said, unchangeable and 
eternal. The great writers, whether of 
Greece, Italy, England, or Germany, shine 
with the same kind of light; like the fixed 
stars, they are all akin. ‘he Atheneum has 
never mistaken any one of these luminaries 
for a meteor, though, not being infallible, it 
may occasionally have gazed through its 
amiable glass at a meteor like Alexander 
Smith and hailed him for a new “ unfold- 
ing star.” Ask any reader of the Atheneum 
when the following words about Tennyson 
appeared in its columns; he will say, ‘“ Pro- 
bably last week.’’ They appeared in 1829. 
‘‘ We have never before,” it said, 

‘*seen a prize poem which indicated really first- 
rate poetical genius, and which would have done 
honour to any man that ever wrote. Such 
we do not hesitate to affirm is the little work 
before us.” 

It then gives a well-selected extract of some 
length from the poem, and winds up a 
thoroughly appreciative notice with the 
words, ‘‘ How many men for a century who 
have lived could have equalled this?” 

But what the 4 theneum specially claims to 
have inherited without change from the tra- 
ditions of its founders is that deep sense 
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of the enormous responsibility of anony- 
mous criticism which is seen in every line 
contributed by the Maurice and Sterling 
group who spoke through its columns. 
While in a signed article the things said 
have the power of the utterer’s voice and 
none other, in an unsigned article the 

eaker is clothed with all the authority of 
the journal in which he writes. Even for 
those who are behind the scenes and know 
that the critique expresses the opinion of 
only one writer it is difficult not to be 
impressed by the accent of authority in 
the editorial “we.” But with regard to 
the general public, the reader of a review 
article finds it impossible to escape from 
the authority of the “we,” and the power 
of a single writer to benefit or to injure 
an author is so great that none but the 
most deeply conscientious men ought to 
enter the ranks of the anonymous reviewers. 
These were the views of Maurice and Ster- 
ling ; and that they are shared by all the 
best writers of our time there can be no 
doubt. Some very illustrious men have 
given very emphatic expression to them. 
On a certain memorable occasion, at a 
little dinner- party at 16, Cheyne Walk, 
one of the guests related an anecdote of his 
having accidentally met an old acquaintance 
who had deeply disgraced himself, and told 
how he had stood “ dividing the swift mind” 
as to whether he could or could not offer 
the man his hand. ‘TI think I should have 
offered him mine,” said Rossetti, “‘ although 
no one detests his offence more than I do”’ ; 
and then the conversation ran upon the 
question as to the various kinds of offenders 
with whom old friends could not shake 
hands. ‘There is one kind of miscreant,” 
said Rossetti, ‘whom you have forgotten 
to name—a miscreant who in kind of mean- 
ness and infamy cannot well be beaten, the 
man who in an anonymous journal tells 
the world that a poem or picture is bad 
when he knows it to be good. That is 
the man who should never defile my hand 
by his touch. By God, ifI met such a man 
at a dinner-table I must not kick him, I 
suppose ; but I could not, and would not, 
taste bread and saltwithhim. I would quietly 
get up and go.’’ Tennyson, on afterwards 
being told this story, said :—“‘ And who would 
not do the same?—Such a man has been 
guilty of sacrilege—sacrilege against art.’’ 

aurice, Sterling, and the other writers in the 
first volume of the Atheneum worked on the 
great principle that thecritic’s primary duty is 
to seek and to bring to light those treasures 
of art and literature that the busy world 
is only too apt to pass by. Their pet 
abhorrence was the cheap smartness of 
Jeffrey and’ certain of his coadjutors; and 
from its commencement the Atheneum has 
striven to avoid slashing and smart writing. 
A difficult thing to avoid, no doubt, for 
nothing is so easy to achieve as that insolent 
and vulgar slashing which the half-educated 
amateur thinks so clever. Of all forms 
of writing, the founders of the Atheneum 
held the shallow smart style to be the 
cheapest and alsothe most despicable. And 
here again the views of the Atheneum have 
remained unchanged. The critic who works 
‘without a conscience or an aim” knows 
only too well that it pays to pander to the 
most lamentable of all the weaknesses of 
human nature—the love that people have 





of seeing each other attacked and vilified ; 
it pays for a time until it defeats itself. For 
although man kas a strong instinct for 
admiration—else had he never reached his 
present position in the conscious world—he 
has, running side by side with this instinct, 
another strong instinct — the instinct for 
contempt. A reviewer’s ridicule poured 
upon a writer titillates the reader with a 
sense of his own superiority. It is by 
pandering to this lower instinct that the 
unprincipled journalist hopes to kill two 
birds with one stone—to gratify his own 
malignity and low- bred love of insolence, 
and to make profit while doing so. Although 
cynicism may certainly exist alongside great 
talent, it is far more likely to be found 
where there is no talent at all. Many 
brilliant writers have written in this 
journal, but rarely, if ever, have truth 
and honesty of criticism been sacrificed for 
a smart saying. One of these writers—the 
greatest wit of the nineteenth century — 
used to say, in honest disparagement of 
what were considered his own prodigious 
powers of wit, ‘‘I will engage in six 
lessons to teach any man to do this kind 
of thing as well as I do, if he thinks 
it worth his while to learn.” And the 
Atheneum at the time when Hood was 
reviewing Dickens in its columns could 
have said the same thing. The smart 
reviewer, however, mistakes insolence for 
wit, and among the low-minded insolence 
needs no teaching. When, however, the 
Atheneum took upon itself the task of 
slashing the slasher, as in Maurice’s famous 
onslaught upon Jeffrey, it knew well how to 
lay on the whip. The following words are 
about the mildest in the article :— 


‘*In criticism, before Mr. Jeffrey became 
notorious for his attempts to philosophize upon 
poetry, this country had been fed upon such 
weak and mawkish spoon meat that it is no 
wonder we did not for some time discover how 
really vague, unsubstantial, and unsatisfactory 
were the speculations of this celebrated author. 
Any one who looks back to his writings from 
the vantage ground on which we now stand will 
readily perceive that, under a considerable ap- 
pearance of freshness and novelty, and of a ten- 
dency to look at poetry in connexion with the 
nature of the human mind, instead of with the 
rules of the critics, there is really to be found 
little more than an elaborate attention to details, 
a wish to conciliate the appearance of originality 
with a real determination to oppose no popular 
prejudice, and a want of any fine discrimination 
between the essential characteristics of great 
authors. His disgraceful obstinacy in depre- 
ciating Wordsworth and exaggerating the merits 
of various men of undeniable elegance of mind, 
but of no creative power whatsoever, is lament- 
able proof of wilfulness and prejudice. He has 
given us no tolerable estimate of the merits of 
any living poet, except, perhaps, Mr. Moore, 
whom his mind is exactly calculated to appre- 
ciate. In this case, the want of profoundness, 
both of thought and feeling, in the critic, be- 
comes of less importance, from the absence of 
anything in the poet on which it could be exer- 
cised ; while all Mr. Jeffrey’s liveliness, pretti- 
nes3, and neatness of mind are brought into full 
play by the corresponding qualities in the object 
of his admiration.” 


In these strictures by F. D. Maurice there 
is nothing that can be challenged, save what 
is said about Moore’s being the only poet 


whom Jeffrey could appreciate. It is to 
Jeffrey’s everlasting honour that he fully 
understood and warmly admired the re- 





markable genius of George Crabbe, the 
greatest ‘‘ modernity” poet that has ap. 
peared since Villon. It is odd, by-the-by 
that in these days, when there is again 
some talk about the poetry of realism 
(‘modernity’), Crabbe’s name is never 
mentioned. 

There is no work of imagination, howsoever 
high, that cannot easily beturned into ridicule, 
as we see by reading the critiques in some 
of the leading critical organs of the day upon 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats, 
It was against such criticism as this that the 
Atheneum from the first set its face. We 
will not here go over the story of the attacks 
that embittered Keats’s life, and gave pain 
to Shelley, and tried hard to shut out Words. 
worth from the suffrages of the world, but 
will offer a few remarks upon the attitude 
that was taken up in the first volume of 
the Atheneum in regard to one poem of 
Coleridge’s, ‘Christabel.’ Owing to Jeffrey’s 
having admitted into his review that in. 
famous onslaught upon ‘ Christabel’ which 
is a standing disgrace to English criticism— 
a standing disgrace, indeed, to the litera 
character—it became the foolish fashion to 
gibe at it. In an article on ‘Christabel’ 
and its critics which appeared in the Athe- 
neum of July 2nd, 1828—an article which 
is specially interesting from the fact ths; 
it quotes from an early unrevised edition 
of the poem certain lovely verses that were 
afterwards omitted by the poet — the 
critic says boldly what everybody dare say 
now, that the very qualities in the poem 
which to the man of prose are the subject 
of ridicule are the qualities which have 
given immortality to the greatest imagina- 
tive work of the world :— 

‘‘The very first lines of ‘Christabel’ are 
frequently selected as objects of ridicule. Be 
it remembered that they are the opening of a 
tale of witchery ; and that unless they are read 
in that good faith and singleness of heart with 
which a child would listen to such a story, th 
are not heard with the predisposition to whic 
alone the author addressed himself :— 


’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awaken’d the crowing cock ; 

Tu—whit !——_Tu——-who ! 

And bark, —_ ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitch ; 

From her kennel, beneath the rock, 

She makes answer to the clock, 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour 

Ever and aye, moonshine or shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 
Now, I confess, I do not see what there is more 
absurd in this than in the croaking raven of 
Virgil ; or, though it be talked of as the 
drivelling folly of Bottom, why it is a whit less 
dignified than the song of Puck, 

Whilst the scritch-owl, scritching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud ; 
or, again, than the lay of ‘‘ Winter,” 

When nightly sings the staring owl, 

'u—whu; 

Tu—whit ; Tu—whu. 
I avow that these verses seem to me admirably 
calculated for bringing before the reader the 
‘ witching hour of night,’ with all that thrilling 
and ghost-ridden feeling which is the proper 
recipient of the mysterious story. And as to 
the boarding-school-miss delicacy about the 
gender of the mastiff, we hear no objection 
to Cowper's phrase of 

Kilwick’s echoing wood, 
Where oft the bitch-fox hides her hapless brood. 

And judging from the analogy of human beings, 
and from long and general tradition, an ancient 
female of the dog species is as likely to be 
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—— 
distinguished above the male by supernatural 
endowments, and intimacy with the foul fiend, 
as is confessedly the case among human beings. 
In the succeeding lines there is nothing to 
observe upon (except their exquisite and pic- 
torial beauty) unless, with a certain notorious 
critic, I were to remark the phrase in the third 
of these lines :— 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Of her own betrothed knight ; 

Dreams that made her moan and leap, 

As on her bed she lay in sleep. 


The critic who has objected to the employment 
of the word ‘leap’ as an expression for the rest- 
lessness occasioned by a painful dream might 
perhaps be puzzled to reply if he were asked 
why it is inappropriate. The next lines to these 
are beautiful specimens of a kind of excellence 
which runs through the whole poem—the pre- 
sentation, namely, of the clearest and brightest 
pictures by the smallest number of words :— 


Bhe stole along, she nothing spoke, 
The breezes they were still also; 

And nought was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 


A hundred stanzas of details would not make 
plainer the terror and devotion of the lovely 
lady and the silent dimness of the ancient oak.” 
And this is so entirely in harmony with 
what the Atheneum now says about Coleridge 
that it might have appeared in these 
columns last week. 

In estimating the literary insight of a 
journal started in 1828, the first and the 
chief thing is, of course, to inquire what 
were its views of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Ooleridge, Scott, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
and Moore. It is easy enough for people 
nowadays to have clear views upon the 
relative positions of these poets. Some 
readers of their work give preference to one 
of them and some to another. They have 
all been long dead, and the personal equa- 
tion is also dead. But in 1828 they were 
all living except Byron, Shelley, and Keats, 
and partisanship was in relation to them all 
very strong. What has time done with the 
judgments of the Atheneum upon these? 

the first volume of the Atheneum Maurice 
wrote appreciations of Wordsworth, Southey, 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, and Moore; and it is 
remarkable that the position assigned to 
each of these poets is exactly the same as 
the Atheneum assigns to them to-day. Take, 
for instance, his remarks upon Wordsworth. 
Since these were made, the study of Words- 
worth has passed into a religion, and yet 
but few better things have been said about 
him as poet, artist, and thinker than are to 
be found in this article written seventy 
years ago :— 

‘He pours into his personages the strong 
life and moving breath of genius; but they 
have little of the air of the mart or the farm- 
yard. They have, indeed, all that which is so 
completely wanting in the heroes of Lord Byron, 
the absolute truth of being, the nature which 
8 so uniform under so many varieties ; they 
are made up of the elements of universal, but 
want the accidents of social, humanity. Words- 
worth appears to take no pleasure in watching 
the entangled threads of passion which bind 
together crowds with such many-coloured, yet 
scarcely distinguishable feelings. He retires 
from the conflict of mingled and heterogeneous 
interests. He loves to muse by winding rivers ; 
but the tumultuous current of men’s ordinary 
motives has little for his contemplation. He 
delights to gaze upon cities ; but it is when ‘ all 
that mighty heart is lying still.’......He diffuses 
his affections over everything around him, and 
lets them be restricted by no arbitrary limits, 
and confined within no sectarian enclosures, 





He looks round upon the world and upon man 
with eyes of serene rejoicing, and traces all 
the workings of that spirit of good of whose 
influence he is conscious in his own heart. But 
from his want of that mastery over forms which 
was never possessed so perfectly by any one as 
by Shakspeare he cannot make so intelligible 
to all men as he otherwise might the depth and 
value of his own feelings Like those angels 
who are made a flame of fire, he burns with a 
calm and holy light, and the radiance which 
shows so strange amid the contrasted glare and 
blackness of the present wili blend with the 
dawning of a better time as with its native 
substance.” 

The same may be said of Maurice’s re- 
marks upon Shelley, the general estimate 
of whose work at that time was so different 
from the general estimate of it now, when 
enthusiastic students of it have to be re- 
primanded occasionally for their too liberal 
‘chatter about Shelley ” :— 

‘* We do not say that he wrote better poetry 
than Coleridge or Wordsworth, but that more 
habitually than they, or, indeed, than any one 
else we can remember, he thought and felt 
poetically. He cannot be conceived as perform- 
ing the most ordinary action and not investing 
it with a wild gracefulness or imaginative splen- 
dour. Other men put out their minds into the 
task of ideal creation with something of effort 
and preparation ; they bare their arms for the 
wrestling, or gird their loins for the combat. 
But Shelley seems to have been always and all 
over poet. He did not delay to put on armour 
for the battle, but went forth in the naked 
beauty of that form which was in itself in- 
vulnerable, and with a glory blazing on his 
brow. 
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His whole being seems to have been absorbed 
and transfigured into poetry ; and though the 


sphere of his writings is as different from ‘this 
dim spot, which men call earth,’ as are the clouds 
of sunset from the world with whose horizon 
they mingle, yet it is not a region to which he 
was borne on the wings of a casual enthusiasm, 


but his fatherland and accustomed home. He 
did not first look at an object as it seems to 
other men, and then consider how it might be 
represented so as to please in poetry ; but his 
very perceptions seem to have been modified 
and exalted by his genius, and even his senses 
were inspired. It is on this account that his 
poems have such perfect unity of feeling. His 
labours do not show those inconsistencies which 
arise among other men from the variable humour 
and energy of the moment. They are but a 
homogeneous fragment of the permanent sub- 
stance of his mind. Many may have felt that 
he has too completely thrown away the ordinary 
vestures of human nature that he may crown 
himself with asphodel, and array his limbs in 
light ; but no one can have mistaken him for an 
ordinary masker, who assumes successively a 
dozen different disguises, and wears none of 
them as if it were his proper garb.” 

On the other hand, if we read what Maurice 
says about the poetry of another man, whose 
work was in certain quarters as absurdly 
extolled as Shelley’s work was absurdly 
depreciated, we shall be startled by the 
judicial nature of the criticism :— 

‘‘Mr. Moore is the writer who would be 
cited, if any were, as a contradiction to our 
statement that Ireland has never nourished a 
great poet. But there are so many substantial 
reasons against his claim, that it is not difficult 
to show its insufficiency. His poems are de- 
ficient in the first great requisite, that which 
ought to be the groundwork, or, as it were, the 
very spirit of their beauty, truth. If we look 
merely at their imagery, at the pictures of 





outward objects which they display to us, it is 
clear that in this they are found wanting. It 
is not that he regards them through a differently- 
coloured atmosphere, or on a different side, 
from other men, but that he studiously and 
elaborately represents them in a way in which 
no one ever saw them. It is not that he brings 
them too near him by a telescope, or examines 
them too much in detail with a microscope, or 
uses spectacles of green or purple, or looks at 
the landscape through a pictured window of a 
thousand different colours, or dims the glory of 
the sun by a smoky glass; but his very eye 
seems facet-cut, made up of innumerable dif- 
ferent angles and surfaces,—here refracting a 
ray, and there reflecting the corner of an 
object, so that he perceives no consistent or 
permanent appearance whatsoever, but lives in 
a universe of sparkling points and fragments, 
and wanders on from delusion to delusion. He 
never gives us a representation of what is ; but, 
as if the world had, some time or other, in its 
childhood, chosen to put itself into masquerade, 
and he had since got possession of the cast-off 
finery, he arrays it anew in the tarnished tinsel 
and old artificial flowers, and pompously exhibits 
it, as if in mockery of things as they are. Every 
one must have observed that, when we are 
placed in some accidental position, a bit of 
quartz or glass upon an open bank or distant 
hill will catch the rays of the sun, and shine 
with a dazzling brightness. If Mr. Moore were 
describing the landscape in which this had 
occurred to him, he would omit the broad blue 
sky, the fields, the forests, the mountain, and 
the lake, to dwell upon and exaggerate this 
momentary and casual triviality, to illustrate it 
by a thousand pretty images, and expand it 
into a galaxy of splendour. His fancy never 
looks abroad to great views; his mind always 
fixes upon some petty salient point, instead of 
the whole. To get a notion of the heavens, it 
follows the zigzag flight of a butterfly; and 
rather than contemplate the teeming profusion 
of the earth in the general, it would hunt out 
some single snail, and then grow witty about a 
Frenchman’s dinner, or Lord Eldon’s decisions. 
In this respect, he and a Chinese painter are 
specimens of contrasted errors. The one de- 
lineates on his jars and screens only a part of 
what he sees, but frequently gives that part 
with amazing fidelity ; though omitting, to be 
sure, the light and shade, perspective, expres- 
sion, and so forth. Mr. Moore adds to every- 
thing he sees something of his own; which is 
not only shown so prominently as to throw into 
the background whatever scrap or angle of truth 
there might at first have been, but which is 
also utterly inconsistent with it.” 

And again, if we consider the pretensions 
of Southey and those who were claiming 
for him the place of a great epic poet, we 
shall find the same courageous impartiality 
of judgment as in regard to Moore :— 

‘* Our readers then understand that we con- 
sider Mr. Southey a poet of no higher than the 
second order—a judgment which we have come 
to when estimating him by his best and not by 
his worst poems, by ‘ Roderick’ and ‘ Kehama,’ 
not by the ‘ Vision of Judgment’ or the ‘ Tale 
of Paraguay.’ Yet, though we think his poetry 
inferior to that of many other English authors, 
it seems to us to display his mind ina more 
nearly perfect state than we find it in any of his 
other kinds of writing. As mere composition, 
the verse is far from being so faultless as the 
prose.” : 

Maurice attempted no formal appreciation 
of Byron and none of Keats, who were 
pushed out of the series of essays by the 
claims of Cobbett and Brougham. But tke 
criticisms of these two poets scattered 
through the first volume of the Atheneum 
are in entire harmony with the other studies 


of poets. 
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The only great writer of his time to 
whom Maurice in these appreciations fails 
to do full justice is Scott. But this failure 
seems to arise not from prejudice, but from 
the deep unlikeness between the two men— 
one so reflective, generalizing, and ‘‘sub- 
jective,” the other the most ‘ objective” and 
picturesque writer of the nineteenth century. 
This is one of the few subjects in which the 
Atheneum of to-day departs from the old 
tradition of the journal. Still, as will be 
seen below, Maurice says some admirably 
true things about Scott :— 


‘*Sir Walter Scott is the greatest of observers. 
He seems to be, like the spirits, all eye and 
ear ; but, unlike them, he has scarcely arrived 
at reflection, much less at intuition. He has 
looked with a close and searching, and above 
all, with a sympathetic eye, on everything 
around him, living or inactive. He has watched 
through the whole of his now waning life, (and 
may its final close be far distant !) the looks, the 
tones, the lightest indications of passion among 
men. He cannot be conceived as sitting for 
even an hour in a stage-coach or a coffee-room 
without having drawn out and measured the 
characters of all his companions. Every sen- 
sitive or irritable line about the lips, every hair 
of the eyebrow upraised in the grimace and 
frankness of foolish admiration, or drawn 
together into the compressed strength of 
thought, every pugnacious or friendly trembling 
of the finger,—bring him but for five minutes 
within view of them, and he has them noted,— 
each of them the germ of a picture or the hint of 
a personage. He is one of the few men of our 


generation whom we may imagine actually going 
forth like Shakspeare and Ben Jonson to ‘ take 
humours’ ; and it is a shrewd and curious art, 
in which he must, doubtless, be a thorough pro- 
ficient : it is one in which a treasure of really 


kind and generous feeling is of more use than 
wealth or rank, or even than those other prime 
requisites, caution and penetration. Seat him 
in the circle round the kitchen fire of a country 
alehouse, one of the blithest and most fertile 
scenes of study for an humble wayfaring ob- 
server, and it is impossible to doubt that Scott 
would speedily win his way into the merry 
affections of the whole party, find out the 
secrets of a dozen rough-coated breasts, and 
know who are the rich ones, who the brave 
ones, who the beauty, and who the oracle of the 
hamlet. The serving-maid would giggle while 
she filled his tumbler, the landlady smooth her 
apron with gracious attention while he spoke to 
her, the farmer open his mouth with astonish- 
ment at his knowledge of pigs and planting, the 
smith shake the rafters with a roar when some 
good-humoured jest had hit the dusty miller; 
and the most widely celebrated mind of modern 
literature would become an intimate with plough- 
men and be held in honour by chimney-corner 
veterans. Or think of him benighted in some 
lonely cottage, how would he praise the ale, lay 
down a theory of peat-cutting, give grave advice 
on the roasting of potatoes, and teach some 
chubby-faced urchin to repeat a ballad or bawl 
a Jacobite Peean.” 


The truth seems to be that as the mere 
manner of Scott’s dialogue is apt at times 
to become too bookish, Maurice took it 
for granted, without inquiry, that on these 
occasions the matter is also artificial. Scott 
is sometimes so anxious to get on with his 
story, that unless the characters are speak- 
ing in Scots he does not stay to put into 
colloquial idiom the substance of the thing 
said, but jots it down in the first lumbering 
prose sentences that come to hand. Had he 
allowed himself time to revise these jottings 
it would have been found that the substance 
of the thing said is almost always right. 





But it will not do to allow this account of 
the past exploits of the Atheneum to carry 
us too far, and so, instead of interesting our 
readers, to bore them. Our excuse for making 
it is that retrospects like this, so good in 
the life-education of man the individual, 
are no less good in the life-education of a 
journal. 

Those who are familiar with the great 
moralists of the ancient world—especially 
of the Eastern world, such as Confucius, 
Mencius, and the moralists of the Bible— 
will remember that their minds were much 
exercised with a question that nowadays 
troubles nobody, What is the difference 
between the wise man and the fool? If 
we were required to find an answer to this 
obsolete question, we should say that, in 
the chariot race of life, the wise man is 
the charioteer who at intervals looks back- 
ward over the course, looks forward over the 
course, and sees the running as a complete 
picture. From the dangers and the triumphs 
of the past he anticipates the dangers and 
the triumphs of the future; while the fool 
does nothing but lash his steeds and tear 
along. To change the metaphor, the fool’s 
life is a thing of shreds and patches, 
a conglomeration of little bits, a disparate 
medley of sleep-divided days. When he 
gets up of a morning he awakes to a 
new brief life of fourteen or sixteen hours, 
and each of these daily lives is more or less 
separated from the daily lives that went 
before. No doubt he does in a way remem- 
ber these daily lives, but it is pretty much 
in the same way that a horse remembers 
his antecedent days in harness and out. 
To him and to the horse alike the scenery 
of the past is like the scenery of dreamland. 
It is an interesting mockery that has but 
little to do with the journey ahead. To the 
wise man the landscape of the past and the 
landscape of the present are but two dis- 
tricts of the same country, from which at 
intervals he stands and gazes at the looming 
perspective of the future. In a word, the 
life of the wise man being fused into one 
organic whole, he never grows old. The 
rose of life keeps on blooming until the 
shears close upon it. The life of the fool 
is minced up into numberless little lives by 
those same nightly invasions of the wizard 
Sleep, which the wise man uses as one of 
his agents in fusing Ais little daily lives into 
one. The Atheneum, by retrospects such as 
this, hopes to fuse its own little weekly lives 
into one, and thus to grow wiser as it grows 
older. 

Our principles in the future, however, 
will be the same as they were in the past. 
Though bad literature will not escape with- 
out chastisement, our main attention will 
still be directed to that which is good. 
In criticizing imaginative literature, 
whether in prose or verse, our motto in 
the future will be the same as the motto 
of Maurice and Sterling, the noble words 
of Queen Hippolyta in ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ “The best in this kind 
are but shadows; and the worst are no 
worse if imagination amend them.” For 
though we reach to-day our seventieth 
year, it must not be supposed that we are 
old in any sense save that of the mere 
passage of years. If any one should be 
rude enough to say that in any other sense 
we are old, we for once shall lose what 





is called, or ought to be called, “‘ Atheneum 
urbanity,” and shall remind that person or 
that journal, as the case may be, of that 
aphorism of Goethe’s in which he tells us that 
an old camel, be he ever so travel-worn, 
can still carry the burdens of many 
donkeys. 

Time was when at three score years and 
ten a man was considered to have fully, and 
more than fully, played his part; but all 
that is changed, as is proved by the 
lives of some of the illustrious men of 
our own age—such as Victor Hugo and 
Tennyson, such as Bismarck, Moltke, and 
Mr. Gladstone. And if human life can 
thus bravely contradict the old idea that 
at three score years and ten there is 
necessarily any waning of man’s intel- 
lectual powers, is not the Atheneum’s con- 
tradiction of that sophism stronger still? 
Nevertheless, as regards the human camel, 
howsoever vigorous he may remain at the 
age mentioned by the Psalmist, a seventieth 
birthday is, even in these days of longevity, 
a good time for pausing to take stock of 
events. The time has then come for him 
to say to himself, ‘‘These emulous weight- 
carriers, camels and donkeys, by my side 
are some of them old and some of them 
young, but as for me, it is a long time since 
I was a foal, and I will begin to take stock 
of the road with a view to the journey ahead.” 
To return to the metaphor of the chariot 
race, when a driver has had as long a 
run as the Atheneum achieves to-day, he 
will (if years have brought him “the philo- 
sophic mind’) pull up the well - worn 
steeds for a little breathing, and look 
back. Though the meaning of the race is 
in these days as far from man’s guessing 
as it was in the time of the first Pharaoh, 
such a charioteer, wise as well as old, 
will by adopting this course learn at least 
the art of running and the art of winning. 
Many of those who started with him he will 
miss; but each one that has fallen away 
has been promptly replaced by another 
competitor, as eager and as hopeful as any 
one of those whose spokes and fellies are 
scattered on the ground, and whose horses 
are lying with legs outstretched, broken- 
winded, spavined, or dead. 

And so it is with the Atheneum on its 
seventieth birthday. We look back through 
our career and recall the writers whose 
talents have gone to make the journal what 
it is—writers like Charles Lamb, Landor, 
Thomas Hood, Maurice, Sterling, Carlyle, 
Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Douglas Jerrold, Mrs. 
Browning, Barry Cornwall, Mary Brother- 
ton, Miss Strickland, Sydney Dobell, 
Archbishop Whately, Westland Marston, 
Faraday, Sir William Hamilton, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and the rest. We remember the 
rise and fall of smart journal after smart 
journal, whose audacity or whose insolence 
or whose fireworks were to illuminate the 
course and eclipse all those old-fashioned 
drivers with the dull motto of ‘‘ honesty and 
fair play.” We look back, and we remember 
these things, and the future seems full of 
hope. 
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n Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
ss Leaders of Religion.” (Methuen & Co.) 
Sir Henry Wotton: a Biographical Sketch. 

By A. W. Ward. (Constable & Co.) 
Ir is a curious thing that so great a Church- 
man and so significant a poet as Donne 
should have had to wait in vain some two 
hundred and fifty years for his adequate 
piography. Saying this, we do not ignore 
the intimate revelation of the man afforded 
by Izaak Walton’s ‘Life.’ As a work of 
literature and as a portrait it stands 
beyond criticism. But, after all, it is 
essentially a portrait, and a portrait, more- 
over, of Dean Donne, not of Jack Donne; 
it is not a complete history of that chequered 
and fantastic career. Both the sympathies 
and. the limitations of the inspired draper 
drew him to that side of his friend which 
he had himself known—the learned divine, 
the golden- mouthed preacher, the er 
Christian. Had Sir Henry Wotton lived 
to accomplish his intended task, we should 
doubtless have had some fuller account of 
that stormy youth, the days of travel and 
riotous living, the days of wit and song, 
the days of close friendship with elect and 
rare spirits. For Wotton had been Donne’s 
chamberfellow at Oxford; had embraced, 
though with more success, the same secular 
profession ; had likewise in his later years 
laid aside the worldly for the spiritual life, 
and must therefore have had both the in- 
formation and the point of view necessary 
to present the whole of so many-sided a 

rsonality. Between them Walton and 

otton might have made a magnificent 
book: without Wotton we have an exquisite 
fragment. It must also be admitted 
that the worthy Izaak, intent on painting 
heavenly things, fell into demonstrable 
carelessness about such sublunary matters 
as facts and dates. Some of his slips were 
corrected by his editors, notably by H. K. 
Qauston; others by Dr. Jessopp in his edition 
of the ‘Essays on Divinity’ and his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ article; and 
it has long been hoped that either Dr. 
Jessopp or the late Mr. O’fflahertie, both of 
them credited with funds of information on 
the subject, would supply Izaak Walton’s 
deficiencies, pick up Sir Henry Wotton’s 
broken threads, and give us at last the 
entire Donne. It is, of course, impossible 
to recover all that Wotton knew, but there 
is none the less a good deal of material 
available in State Papers and in Donne’s 
own voluminous correspondence, hitherto 
unarranged, unedited, and in part un- 
printed. 

Now Dr. Jessopp has written a bio- 
graphy, and we may as well say at once 
that, interesting as it is, it is also dis- 
appointing. It is slight, one-sided, and even 
—we regret to have to say it of Dr. Jessopp 
—not very scholarly. So far as the slight- 
ness goes, Dr. Jessopp is frank enough in 
the preface. He calls his book a sketch, 
to serve until the ‘‘ adequate and elaborate 
biography” shall be written by, as he hopes, 
Mr. Gosse. And he adds that he has come 
to see that he is himself disqualified for the 
greater task by the fact that he has never 

m able to appreciate Donne as a poet. 
This is, of course, conclusive. It is fatal to 
try to write a poet’s life if you do not care 
about his poetry: there we shall all be 





agreed. About Mr. Gosse’s ‘qualifications critical one; but where is the proof that 
for taking up the work it is possible not to | the younger Donne had anything to do with 


be quite sosure. He certainly does not suffer 
from any failure to appreciate Donne’s poetry ; 
as an account of the life, however, the 
chapter devoted to Donne in ‘ The Jacobean 
Poets’ is notable for the number and magni- 
tude of its errors. Dr. Jessopp’s biography, 
then, resolves itself into a sketch. And, 
even as such, its value as a starting-point 
for research is diminished by the fact that 
it is throughout almost entirely without 
references. We suppose that this is due to 
its inclusion in the “‘ Leaders of Religion ” 
series, and, if so, another grudge is added 
to the long score whieh we already have 
against the modern habit of publication in 
series. This is precisely one of the points 
in which uniformity is not desirable: refer- 
ences are doubtless unnecessary in cases, 
such as those of most of these ‘‘ Leaders of 
Religion,’ where there already exists a full 
biography on an adequate scale; in such 
a case as Donne’s, where fresh ground is 
broken, we should have thought them 
essential. Dr. Jessopp’s ‘‘ Apologia” is as 
follows :— 

‘* If no authorities are cited for the new facts 
that have been brought forward, that is no 
fault of mine. I am told—and I suspect 
it is true — that the generality of readers 
would rather be without them. In litera- 
ture, as in the ordinary affairs of life, we 
must be content to trust one another. If a 
man tries to cheat his neighbours by im- 
posing upon their credulity, he will not long 
escape being found out. Of course, to err is 
human; but for myself, I would not, for all 
that this world could give, pass into that other 
world—the world of spirits blest—fearing to 
meet my great teacher and master and friend, 
Dr. John Donne, as I should fear to meet him 
if consciously I had borne false witness here— 
against him or for him.” 


We understand and respect Dr. Jessopp’s 
feeling, but surely it is a trifle irrelevant. 
References are valuable, not as a pledge of 
good faith, but, firstly, as a check upon 
accuracy, and, secondly, as guides to the 
student who wishes to go further. And, 
as a matter of fact, so far as in the absence 
of references we have been able to test Dr. 
Jessopp’s accuracy, the result is not such as 
to make us confident that his unsupported 
statements are quite free from unintentional 
error. Thus he speaks of Donne’s friend 
Hay as Earl of Doncaster, which, of 
course, he never was ; he was Viscount Don- 
caster and afterwards Earl of Carlisle. He 
dates Lord Egerton’s third marriage in one 
place as at the end of 1601—in another, 
more correctly, as at the end of 1600. He 
speaks three times of Donne’s ‘ Letters’ as 
first published in 1654: actually they were 
published in 1651, and the 1654 edition 
only consists of the remainder sheets issued 
with a fresh title-page. For John Donne 
the younger Dr. Jessopp has a strong dis- 
like, which leads him into inaccuracy. Of 
Donne’s poems he says :— 

‘¢ Many which are attributed to him and were 
issued under his name never came from his 
hand. The carelessness with which they were 
tossed into the lap of the public by his un- 
worthy son has rendered it almost a hopeless 
task to distinguish between what is spurious 
and what is genuine.” 


Certainly the 1633 edition of the poems, 
though better than its successors, is no 








it? It was issued without his name, and 
the petition to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury printed by Dr. Grosart, together with 
the younger Donne’s own preface to the 
‘Poems’ of 1650, show it to have been an 
unauthorized impression for which he was 
not responsible. In a later page Dr. 
Jessopp says that ‘‘a collected edition of 
Donne’s works was published by his son 
in 1633,” but here we suppose ‘“ works” 
to be a mere slip of the pen for “‘ poems.” 
This, then, is one charge made against the 
younger Donne. Another is that he com- 
mitted an ‘“‘outrage” in compelling the 
surrender by Dr. King of the manuscript 
sermons entruste’ to him by the Dean on 
his death-bed in the presence of Izaak 
Walton. Precisely what took place is 
matter of inference only; but that Izaak 
Walton at least did not see that there was 
any outrage is shown by the fact that when 
the younger Donne published the ‘ Sermons’ 
in 1640 Walton consented to prefix the earliest 
version of his ‘ Life’ to them as a preface. 
The fact is that although Donne’s son was 
an indecent and dissipated fellow enough, 
there is no evidence to show that he was 
in any way wanting in due respect to his 
father’s memory. 

Dr. Jessopp has been careful to tell us 
that his interest is primarily in Donne as a 
preacher and a “leader of religion”; and 
the later part of his book, in which he deals 
with his hero’s life in holy orders, is by far 
the most detailed and the most satisfying. 
A large number of Donne’s extant letters 
belong to this period, and by a careful 
comparison and arrangement of these Dr. 
Jessopp has been able to add very largely 
to Walton, and to work out for the first 
time a full, connected, and most interesting 
narrative. The sermons have also helped, 
and both from letters and sermons generous 
and characteristic extracts are given. Un- 
fortunately, however, the side of Donne 
which attracts Dr. Jessopp is precisely that 
which also attracted Walton, and the earlier 
years, of which our initial knowledge was 
least, are far less completely treated. There 
is that extraordinary gap in our information 
between 1584, when Donne entered college, 
and 1592, when he entered Lincoln’s Inn; 
beyond a suggestion that it was probably 
spent in foreign travel, Dr. Jessopp does 
nothing to fill it up. Where did Donne 
travel? Did he see military service? Did 
he, as Walton says, migrate from Oxford to 
Cambridge? Noristhereany mention of those 
‘Epigrams’ which Dr. Jessopp originally 
dated in 1587, and was subsequently led by 
a correspondence in the columns of the Athe- 
neum to reject as unauthentic. If they are 
unauthentic, what became of the “epi- 
grammata mea Latina,” which we have 
Donne’s own word for it he wrote? And 
has Dr. Jessopp or any one else ever seen 
the alleged Latin version of 1632? One 
desires, again, from a biographer fuller 
information on many of Donne’s friends 
and correspondents than Dr. Jessopp vouch- 
safes to us. Who, for instance, was Mrs. 
Bridget White, to whom some of the ear- 
liest of the ‘ Letters’ are addressed? Donne 
writes very prettily to her :— 

‘¢ Your going away hath made London a dead 
carcass. A term and a court doa little spice 
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and embalm it, and keep it from putrefaction ; 
but the soul went away in you: and I think 
the only reason why the plague is somewhat 
slackened is because the place is dead already, 
and nobody left worth the killing.” 


Mrs. White had a “noble brother” who 
went to ‘‘Cleave.’’ Was this Lord Chandos, 
who had property at Cleeve in Gloucester- 
shire? And was she identical with the Mrs. 
Bridget Dunch to whom the younger Donne 
dedicated these same letters? Probably not, 
for there was a Bridget Hungerford, of Down 
Amney, who married one Edmund Dunch, 
and her mother was Elizabeth Lucy, daughter 
or sister of Donne’s friend Sir Thomas Lucy. 
But surely these are things for Dr. Jessopp 
to tell us, and not for us to tell Dr. Jessopp. 
After the preface, we did not expect to 
hear much about the poems, although, 
beyond their proper importance, they 
are full of biographical matter. But it 
was a grave omission to say nothing 
about that riotous and immoral early life 
to which most of Donne’s writings bear 
direct or indirect witness, and of which 
he afterwards bitterly repented. If Dr. 
Jessopp thinks that this has been exag- 
gerated, it was open to him to state his 
reasons. Instead of this he has slurred the 
matter over altogether, and has thus got 
his portrait out of drawing. This course may 
be for edification, but it is to be regretted, 
for the contrast between the earlier and later 
Donne is one of immense psychological, and, 
we should have thought, moral interest. In 
any case, he is too big a man to need white- 
washing. 

It is an ungracious thing to find so much 
fault, especially with a book which, like all 
that Dr. Jessopp writes, is, after all, such 
pleasant reading. But the measuro of our 
expectation is the measure of our disappoint- 
ment. Dr. Jessopp may reply that this is 
not a regular biography, but a sketch, and 
in particular a sketch, not of the poet, but 
of the divine. Well, that is precisely our 
complaint—that one who could have written 
a great book on a great subject has been 
content to write a small one instead. And 
it is a kind of complaint which the condi- 
tions of modern literature tend to make 
increasingly frequent. 

In conclusion, we can perhaps throw 
light on a subject which Dr. Jessopp has 
found difficult. Donne’s mother married, 
as a second or third husband, a Mr. Rains- 
ford. Of him nothing more isknown. We 
venture to suggest that he belonged to the 
Rainsfords of Clifford Chambers in Glouces- 
tershire. Between these Rainsfords and 
Donne there is another link, for Donne’s 
most intimate friend Sir Henry Goodere 
married his own cousin Frances, and 
Frances’s sister Anne, who was the Idea 
of Drayton’s poems, married Sir Henry 
Rainsford. 

The same complaint must be urged 
against Dr. Ward’s attempt to supplement 
Walton as against Dr. Jessopp’s. So learned 
a man could have compiled, we feel sure, 
a much more adequate life of Sir Henry 
Wotton than that he has published. It is 
slight, and there are many gaps in the 
story, some of which might probably 
have been filled up by research among 
the State Papers. Unluckily, too, Dr. 
Ward has not, like Dr. Jessopp, the 
secret of entertaining the reader by an 





agreeable and pleasant style, and a genial 
sympathy with the subject of his narrative. 
There are besides too many passages that 
betray .that Dr. Ward has hardly concen- 
trated his attention on his work. Would 
he have considered, had he been writing 
with the responsibilities of an historian upon 
him, that Venice really came off victorious 
in her contest with Paul V.? and would he 
have affirmed without hesitation the reality 
of the Spanish plot against Venice in 1618? 
It is, too, a little surprising that he should 
have identified the birthplace of Scioppius 
with Neunburg vor dem Wald: it was Neu- 
markt, also in the Upper Palatinate. The 
pseudo-classical name Neagora should have 
shown him the solution of an easy riddle. 
Again, when Dr. Ward writes of Wotton’s 
famous aphorism :— 

‘* Indeed, he said a very much more pointed 
and a far more sensible thing when, long after- 
wards, he told the Lord Keeper Williams that 
‘ Ambassadors (in our old Kentish language) are 
but spies of the time’; forit is the closer view 
of things as they are, and consequently the more 
accurate fore-knowledge of things as they will 
be, that constitutes the chief distinctive value 
of legatine intelligence,” 
he appears to have momentarily forgotten 
Shakspeare’s use of the phrase “spies of 
the time” and Ben Jonson’s lines in 
‘ Catiline’ :— 

We should 
Do as good public service, and could make 
As honourable spies, for so Thucydides 
Calls all ambassadors, 

And to conclude our faultfinding, there 
are too many misprints, one of which— 
“‘ self-continued” at p. 84—puzzles us so 
much that we cannot amend it. 








The Interest of America in Sea Power. 
Capt. Mahan, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Low & Co.) 


In his first book Capt. Mahan applied with 
great skill to history at large the British 
naval doctrine of one period of the great 
war as subsequently laid down by Sir John 
Colomb and Admiral P. Colomb. In his 
present volume—in the title of which 
‘America’? stands for the United States 
—our author applies with equal skill to his 
own country the moral defence of armaments 
which another English writer, Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson, has popularized in this country. 
It was necessary for a writer who wishes 
to add to the fleets of the United States to 
prove to his countrymen that sea forces 
may often conduce to peace, and also to go 
further, and to show (as Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Spenser Wilkinson showed in a 
passage in the introduction to their ‘Im- 
perial Defence,’ which Capt. Mahan has 
paraphrased) that the defensive nature of a 
war has no bearing on the aggressive nature 
of possible operations undertaken in its 
course, and that peace cannot always be 
obtained at the end of a successful defensive 
war by merely defensive operations. As 
the author puts it :— 

‘*The clear expression of national purpose, 
accompanied by evident and adequate means to 
carry it into effect, is the surest safeguard against 
war.” 

‘* War, however defensive in moral character, 
must be waged aggressively if it is to hope for 
success. 

‘*In public disputes, as in private, there is 
not uncommonly on both sides an element of 


By 
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which prevents either party from 
yielding.” 

‘*It is better for men to fight than, for the 
sake of peace, to refuse to support their con. 
victions of justice.” 

Such are Capt. Mahan’s views—a little 
more crudely put than they have been put 
by English writers, but defended by argu. 
ments specially adapted to the situation 
of the United States. He believes seg 
power to be needed by his country be. 
cause, having come of age, she can no 
longer shut herself up at home, but must 
look out of her window at a world of which 
the conditions have lately changed, and 
must even walk out into it from her door, 
The policy of Jefferson, that there must 
be no navy of the United States, belongs 
to a condition of things which is here 
proved to be extinct. Jefferson was for 
extension by land, and his methods were 
not “‘marked by an excess of scrupulous- 
ness.’ ‘We bargained, and manceuvred 
and threatened.” But there are “causes 
of irritation,” and “matters of dispute 
exist near at home, and especially along 
an artificial boundary.” The war of 1812 
would have been avoided, in the opinion of 
our author, had the United States created 
‘‘a naval force so strong as to be a factor 
of consideration in the international situa- 
tion.” The Government of the United 
States is now under 

“the necessity of insuring to the weaker 
states of America......freedom to develop 
without interference from governments 
foreign to these continents.” 

It will be seen by our readers how im- 
portant is Capt. Mahan’s book, though it 
consists only of reprinted articles from 
Transatlantic reviews and magazines, in 
the light it throws on the present and 
future policy of his country towards our- 
selves. We are not of opinion that his 
views, if adopted, would of necessity mean 
conflict with Great Britain, although our 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty with regard to the 
inter-oceanic canal is threatened by him. 
If the United States had had a great fleet 
in 1886, it is probable that in return for 
our yielding to their supremacy in Central 
America they would have gone with us to 
keep Madagascar and continental Zanzibar 
open to their trade, and that, had they a great 
fleet now, they would, for the same reason, 
be on our side in respect to China. More- 
over, in any great war waged by us against a 
coalition, the United States will have much 
interest in feeding us and in maintaining 
for that purpose against our enemies the 
rights of neutrals. At pp. 150, 151, and 
153 the author explains at length the pre- 
sent extent of the growth of the so-called 
‘developed Monroe doctrine.” As to points 
which closely concern ourselves, he repeatedly 
states that, ‘‘in case of war, the United States 
will unquestionably command the Canadian 
railroad.” The chief value of Vancouver 
Island to us “ will be lost...... when the Cana- 
dian Pacific is severed—a blow always in 
the power of this country.” 

‘Our position and superior population lay 
open the Canadian Pacific, as well as the 
frontier of the Dominion, to do with as we 
please.” 

Capt. Mahan explains how we have always 
yielded to the United States 

**in cases when the control of the Isthmus was 
evidently the object of her action—as in the 
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matter of the tenure of the Bay Islands and of 
the protectorate of the Mosquito Coast.” 

At p. 92 Capt. Mahan admits that there 
was much to say for the British contention 
as to the Mosquito Coast, which had been 
claimed by us since 1687. Our retirement 
was the consideration for concessions by the 
United States, which are now to be with- 
drawn. apt. Mahan points out that 
Great Britain yielded to 

‘the great latent strength of our nation, which 
was an argument more than adequate to support 
contentions involving matters of no greater 
immediate moment...... than that of the Hon- 
duras Bay Islands or of the Mosquito Coast. 
Great Britain then yielded, it is true, though 
reluctantly and slowly.” 

But Spain pays no attention to “latent 


strength.” Capt. Mahan is hardly justified 
in writing of 
‘¢‘America’s unique position......her shores 


washed by the oceans which touch the one or 
the other, but which are common to her alone.” 
Canada is in the same position, and to us 
Canada is the British Empire, while to our 
author the Dominion is plainly “of no 
account.”” Capt. Mahan errs, we think, at 
p. 181, in looking upon war between our- 
selves and ‘‘two powers,” 7.¢., France and 
Russia, as within, and war with three, 7. ¢., 
Germany, France, and Russia, as not within 
“the limits of probability.’ War with 
France and Russia, with Germany certain 
to be strictly neutral, is not a probable 
war, and we could hardly go to war with 
France and Russia without looking forward 
to Germany selecting the same moment to 
make demands with which we could not 
comply. 








The Hope of the World, and other Poems. 

By William Watson. (Lane.) 

Ir cannot be said of the younger verse-men 
of our day that they are over-fertile. Slight 
indeed, in bulk, is each successive publica- 
tion of the new generation. On a very little 
oatmeal, apparently, is the art of poetry 
now cultivated. In the days of Southey poets 
(for the most part) gave their readers 
quantity as well as quality. It is quite 
true that posterity is likely to reject—we 
Victorians have ourselves rejected—a large 

roportion of this heroic output; quite true 
is it that literary immortality can be, and 
often has been, more readily earned by a 
song than by anepic. At the same time, 
extent of poetic production is an element in 
the achievement and maintenance of poetic 
fame. The author of a few little master- 
pieces may be an exquisite poet, but not 
necessarily a great one. Nowadays, a repu- 
tation, as we call it, is sometimes founded 
on a single book. Not so in the old times— 
not so even in the recent times of Tennyson 
and Browning, of William Morris and 
Mr. Swinburne. Not everything that a 
great poet writes may be read, or even 
remembered by name, by the grand- 
children of his contemporaries; but the 
impression of breadth and depth of poetic 
capacity is made and remains. We are not 
arguing in favour of mere industry and 
verbosity; we do not invite our young 
bards to spend their time in the concoction 
of —_ after the fashion of Sir Richard 
Blackmore, or even Southey. But unques- 


of success is reached, though not the 
highest, one can say something for poetic 
fertility as such. It argues a certain ful- 
ness, a certain richness, of imagination and 
invention, of sympathetic interest in life and 
Nature. It indicates a largeness of tempera- 
ment, a width of view. 

In the volume before us there are eighty- 
three pages of letterpress, the page being 
small. The pieces set forth in them are 
twenty-four in number, of which only three 
have any substance. Here, again, we would 
guard ourselves against the supposition that 
we appraise a poem solely according to its 
length. In short measures, as we all know, 
verse (like life) may perfect be. There are, 
as we have been taught, poetic jewels ‘five 
words long.” Unfortunately such jewels 
are not numerous. Of the twenty pieces 
Mr. Watson now presents to us too large a 
proportion are the merest trifles. It is a 
mistake to pad out a book of verse with 
such trivialities as ‘A Fly-Leaf Poem (To 
a Little Girl with a Story-Book) ’:— 

Sweeter little maid than you 
Never read a story through. 
Through a sweeter little book 
Little maid shall never look. 


That Mr. Watson can be playful—that his 
muse is not always occupied with the 
‘“‘noble themes,” the “ greatest things,” 
of which he writes to Lady Katherine 
Manners—one is glad to note. But such 
effusions are not deserving of the quasi- 
permanence here accorded to them. Nor, 
we may add, was it worth while to devote 
a whole page to such a statement as the 
following—so dangerously like common- 
place :— 
With stormy joy, from height on height, 
The thundering torrents leap. 
The mountain tops, with still delight, 
Their great inaction keep. 
Man only, irked by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 
Neither in passion finds content, 
Nor finds it in repose. 


The most encouraging feature of this book 
is the indication it affords that Mr. Watson 
has intellectual interests other than those 
connected with party politics. He ends the 
present collection with three pieces in which 
the cause of Greek and Irish nationalists is 
championed ; but he begins it with three in 
which he gives voice to the latest phases of 
scepticism and agnosticism. Mr. Watson is 
no believer in the ‘‘ Ascent” of man; he 
thinks it is quite as likely that man is an 
accident rather than a development. Such, 
in brief, is the “‘ argument” of ‘The Hope 
of the World.’ In an ‘Ode in May’ he 
represents mankind as the offspring of 
Sun and Earth—poses, in fact, as a latter- 
day sun-worshipper. God, he says in another 
piece, eludes him :— 

The God I know of, I shall ne’er 

Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 

Cleave thou the wood and there am I, 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 

Too near, too far, for me to know. 


Mr. Watson’s description of the Deity as 
conceived by the Jews is excellent rhetoric : 


—— him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew ; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew: 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 





tionably, assuming that a definite level 


Of neighbour Gods less vast of arm ; 


A God like some imperious king, 

Wroth, were his realm not duly awed ; 

A God for ever hearkening 

Unto his self-commanded laud ; 

A God for ever jealous grown 

Of carven wood and graven stone; 

A God whose ghost, in arch and aisle, 

Yet haunts his temple—and his tomb ; 

But follows in a little while 

Odin and Zeus to equal doom ; 

A God of kindred seed and line; 

Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 

We do not complain that the ideas utilized 
by Mr. Watson in ‘The Hope of the World,’ 
the ‘Ode in May,’ and ‘ The Unknown God’ 
are the common property of all cultivated 
and thoughtful people. It is no part of a 
poet’s business to do a nation’s thinking for 
it—it is sufficient for him to impart adequate 
expression to the ideas he finds current. We 
do, however, regret that Mr. Watson has 
not yet found a way of expressing himself, 
or other people, in thoroughly individual 
fashion. He is still, in the matter of 
style, too much of an echo or a combina- 
tion of echoes. We are glad to observe 
in the ‘Ode in May’ and in the lines 
called ‘April’ a larger measure of 
spontaneity than we have hitherto de- 
tected in his verse. But while ‘The Hope 
of the World’ suggests throughout the 
lyric monologue of Matthew Arnold’s 
‘Empedocles,’ the ‘Ode in May’ has borrowed 
its rhythms from a famous chorus by Mr. 
Swinburne, and ‘ April’ (it is high praise 
to say) might have come from the mint 
of Tennyson. Again, the sonnet called 
‘Estrangement’ at once recalls well-known 
lines by Drayton, and the stanzas entitled 
‘Invention’ have apparently taken form and 
tone from Landor. We are not hinting at 
anything so obvious and vulgar as plagiar- 
ism, of which Mr. Watson is incapable. 
But it is a pity that so much of this young 
poet’s work should be reminiscent of the 
moods and methods of his predecessors. 
His is evidently a receptive mind, more 
ready to take an impression than to give 
one. All, at present, that is distinctive 
about his verse, as compared with that of 
his contemporaries, is that he cultivates a 
certain austerity of demeanour, a certain 
sonority of diction. Perhaps he may yet 
sound a more personal, a more readily re- 
cognizable, note. And in the meantime it 
is much that he takes his art so seriously, 
and so strenuously does his best. He de- 
serves credit for the carefulness of his 
workmanship, the finish of his style— 
though in the volume before us there are 
several lapses from his highest standard. 








Life and Letters of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Edited by Annie Fields. (Sampson Low 
& Co.) 
In 1862, when President Lincoln saw Mrs. 
Stowe for the first time, he took her by the 
hand and said: ‘Is this the little woman 
who made this great war?” The North 
and South might have fought even if ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ had not been written, yet that 
work influenced public opinion so as to 
precipitate what Mr. Seward styled the 
‘‘irrepressible conflict.” Not readers in 
America only, but those throughout the 
civilized world also, were influenced by the 
story of Uncle Tom. The Waverley novels 
alone excepted, no book which has appeared 





in this century has been translated into 
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so many languages and had so many 
readers. Yet Mrs. Stowe was not a woman 
of letters, and her writings do not rank high 
as literature. This is equally true of Bunyan, 
but both ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ are immortal. 

The story of Mrs. Stowe’s life, which was 
told and published by her son while his 
mother was still alive, appeared in 1889. 
She died in 1896. Mrs. Fields, who made 
Mrs. Stowe’s acquaintance at Florence in 
1860 and remained her friend to the last, 
has incorporated in the present work much 
that the Rev. C. E. Stowe had made public, 
and added new material, so that this life is 
the complete and definitive one. Here and 
there are omissions which we regret, and 
discrepancies which we cannot reconcile. 
One of the first is a letter by Mr. Ruskin 
printed in the earlier work, and among the 
second is an account of a journey to Civita 
Vecchia by sea. Mrs. Fields writes, ‘‘ The 
steamer ran ashore and broke a paddle- 
wheel,” while Mr. Stowe wrote that ‘the 
steamer was in collision,’’ that a paddle- 
wheel was broken, but that the sound one 
brought the boat to its destination several 
hours afterwards. Both accounts cannot 
be true; that given by the son represents 
his mother’s composure when her life was 
in extreme peril. 

The picture of Mrs. Stowe’s closing years 
is full and attractive, yet the years of her 
youth and middle age are the most interest- 
ing. Both her grandfather and father were 
clergymen of note. Her grandfather israther 
curiously described as ‘‘ well versed in astro- 
nomy, geography, and history, and in the in- 
terests of the Protestant Reformation.’ She 
was precocious as a child, and when twelve 
she wrote her first essay, the subject being, 
‘Can the Immortality of the Soul be proved 
by the Light of Nature?’ the conclusion, 
of course, being in the negative. Her father 
went to Cincinnati in 1832 to preside over a 
theological seminary. She gives an account 
of Dr. Drake, the family physician there, 
which recalls Heine’s Dr. Saul Ascher, ‘‘ who 
was.a personified straight line”: ‘Dr. 
Drake is a tall, rectangular, perpendicular 
sort of a body, as stiff as a poker, and 
enunciates his prescriptions very much as 
though he were delivering a discourse on 
the doctrine of election.” 

At Cincinnati she met Prof. Stowe, to 
whom she was married in 1836, being then 
twenty-five. They were well mated, for he 
thought her a paragon among women, 
while she regarded and honoured him as a 
mine of learning. Four years after marriage 
he wrote to her :— 

‘* And now, my dear wife, I want you to come 
home as quick as you can. The fact is I cannot 
live without you, and if we were not so pro- 
digious poor, I would come for you at once. 
There is no woman like you in this wide world. 
Who else has so much talent with so little self- 
conceit ; so much reputation with so little affecta- 
tion ; so much literature with so little nonsense ; 
so much tongue with so little scold ; so much 
sweetness with so little softness ? ” 

She was a good wife, a good mother, and 
a good manager. Though she bore her 
burdens without complaining, her physical 
powers failed, and for nine months she had 
to regain at a hydropathic establishment at 
Brattleboro’ the vital force which had ebtbed 
away. The wonder is that she bore up so 





bravely and so long, and that nervous 
exhaustion should not sooner have incapaci- 
tated her for her daily duties. She was the 
mother of seven children, and her husband’s 
income had fallen to 1207. She recovered, 
and resumed her place as mother and the 
mistress of her household. Her husband 
became a helpless invalid in turn, and he had 
to live apart from her for thirteen months. 
In 1849 the fortunes of the pair became 
brighter, owing to the appointment of Prof. 
Stowe tolecture at Bowdoin College at Bruns- 
wick, in Maine, and Mrs. Stowe went with her 
children to Brunswick to prepare a house in 
which her husband was to join them as soon 
as he had completed his arrangements for 
leaving Cincinnati. The account of her 
experiences at this time which is given in 
a letter to her sister-in-law, Mrs. George 
Beecher, is as entertaining as anything she 
wrote. We have not space to quote the 
whole; but the following specimen will 
suffice. After writing that she is occupied 
in getting a dreary old damp house in order, 
and that all day she is running from one 
thing to another, she continues :— 

‘* “Mrs. Stowe, how shall I make this lounge 
[sofa]. and what shall I cover the back with 
first ?’ 

‘© Mrs. Stowe. ‘ With the coarse cotton in the 
closet.’ 

‘* Woman. ‘Mrs. Stowe, there isn’t any more 
soap to clean the windows.’ 

** Mrs. Stowe. *Where shall I get soap? 
Here, H., run up to the store and get two bars.’ 

‘**There’s a man below wants to see Mrs. 
Stowe about the cistern. Before you go down, 
Mrs. Stowe, just show me how to cover this 
rough end of the lounge.’ 

‘** There ’s a man up from the depot, and he 
says a box has come for Mrs. Stowe, and it’s 
coming up to the house ; will you come down 
and see about it?’ 

‘**Mrs. Stowe, don’t go till you have shown 
the man how to nail that carpet in the corner. 
He’s nailed it all crooked ; what shall he do?’ 

‘¢*The black thread is all used up, and what 
shall I do about putting gimp on the back of 
that sofa? Mrs. Stowe, there is a man come 
with a lot of pails and tinware from Furbish ; 
will you settle the bill now ?’ 

‘**Mrs. Stowe, here is a letter just come 
from Boston enclosing that bill of lading ; the 
man wants to know what he shall do with the 
goods. If you will tell me what to say, I will 
answer the letter for you.’” 


After detailing more worries of a like 
kind, she adds :— 


‘*Then comes a letter from my husband, 
saying he is sick in bed, and all but dead ; 
don’t ever expect to see his family again ; wants 
to know how I shall manage, in case I am left 
a widow ; knows we shall get in debt and never 
get out; wonders at my courage ; thinks I am 
very sanguine; warns me to be prudent, as 
there won’t be much to live on in the case of 
his death, &c. I read the letter and poke it 
into the stove and proceed.” 


No reader of this ‘Life’ will have any 
doubt about Mrs. Stowe’s powers of manage- 
ment. Indeed, adaptability to her sur- 
roundings and conditions is not the least 
praiseworthy trait in her character. We can 
but add one more extract, in which the 
carpenter is vividly portrayed whom she 
employed, and with whom she had to nego- 
tiate for a month before he would execute 
the work which she wanted :— 

‘This same John Titcomb, my very good 
friend, is a character peculiar to Yankeedom. 
He is part owner and landlord of the house I 





rent and connected by birth with the best 
families in town; a man of real intelligence, 
good education, a great reader, and quite a 
thinker. Being of an ingenious turn, he does 
painting, gilding, staining, upholstery jobs, 
varnishing, all in addition to his primary trade 
of carpentry. But he is a man studious of ease, 
and fully possessed of the idea that man wants 
but little here below ; so he boards himself in 
his workshop on crackers [biscuits] and herring, 
washed down with cold water, and spends his 
time working, musing, reading new publications, 
and taking his comfort. In his shop you shall 
see a joiner’s bench, hammers, planes, saws, 
gimlets, varnish, paint, picture frames, fence 
posts, rare old china, one or two fine portraits 
of his ancestry, a bookcase full of books, the 
tooth of a whale, an old spinning-wheel and 
spindle, a lady’s parasol frame, a church lamp 
to be mended, in short, Henry says Mr. Tit- 
comb's is like the ocean ; there is no end to the 
curiosities in it.” 

Mrs. Stowe was fully equipped for 
writing with effect upon any subject which 
appealed to her heart. No subject had 
given her graver concern than slavery, and 
while living in Cincinnati she had wit- 
nessed many of its evils. In 1850 the 
Fugitive Slave Act became law. Mrs, 
Stowe’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Edward Beecher, 
then wrote to her :— 

‘* Hattie, if I could use a pen as you can, I 

would write something to make this whole nation 
feel what an accursed thing slavery is.” 
One of Mr. Stowe’s children has recorded 
that, after this letter had been read in the 
family circle, her mother said, “I will 
write something. I will if I live.” She 
kept her promise, and a quarter of a century 
later she wrote to her son Charles :— 

‘*T well remember the winter you were a 
baby and I was writing ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 
My heart was bursting with the anguish excited 
by the cruelty and injustice our nation was 
showing to the slave, and praying God to let 
me do a little, and to cause my cry for them to 
be heard. I remember many a night weeping 
over you as you lay sleeping beside me, and I 
thought of the slave mothers whose babes were 
torn from them.” 

In her old age, when spending the winter 
months at Mandarin, in Florida, a retired 
sea-captain who had come to live near her 
accosted her in the garden, and told her 
that in his younger days he had been 
impressed with the story of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ adding, ‘‘I am happy to shake 
hands with you, Mrs. Stowe, who wrote it.” 
“‘T did not write it,” answered the white- 
haired old lady gently, as she took the 
captain’s hand. ‘You didn’t!” he ejacu- 
lated in amazement. ‘‘Why, who did, 
then?” ‘God wrote it,” she replied, 
simply. “I merely did His dictation.” 
There was no affectation in the remark. 


Bunyan might have made it with as great 
truth if questioned about ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ 

rs. Stowe’s life is as instructive and 
admirable as any of her books, some of 


which did her no credit. Her ‘Sunny 
Memories’ should not have been written; 
while though her statements about Lord 
Byron were made in perfect good faith, yet, 
if made at all, Lady Byron herself ought to 
have been the medium. It is puzzling to 
understand why, after the great pecuniary 
success of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and of 
‘Dred,’ she should have written as if her 
living had to be earned by her pen. Her 
later years were passed agreeably in the 
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house which she bought in Florida. She 


became a Spiritualist, as Mrs. Browning did 
also, but she had as little confidence as Mrs. 
Browning in professional mediums. At the 
age of eighty-five she died on July Ist, 1896. 


History of Intellectual Development: on the 
Lines of Modern Evolution. By John 
Beattie Crozier. Vol. I. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus is the first instalment of a great 

undertaking—so great, indeed, that the 

successful completion of it would give the 
author a high place among philosophical 
historians. Its purpose is not merely to 
record the history of thought, or rather of 
certain moulds of it. It is also to explain 
that history. It is to trace a line, or law, 
or principle — call it what you will— in 
some of the forms which thought has 
assumed, either as a whole or in its separate 
stages. Mr. Crozier believes that by careful 
study some such law or principle can be 
discovered; nay, more, that it can be 
grasped so clearly that the student may lay 
it down at the outset, and then proceed to 
show that it is scientifically demonstrated 
by the actual course of intellectual inquiry. 

Whether and in what sense Mr. Crozier’s 
design is practicable will be considered 
hereafter; but it may be said at once 
that in pursuance of it he wisely makes 
no attempt to fulfil the strict letter 
of the title which he has given to his 
work. To embark upon a complete survey 
of the whole thought of the world, wher- 
ever or on whatever men may have exer- 

eised their minds, and to try to trace a 

developmentinit, would plainly be a hopeless 

enterprise. Mr. Crozier practically restricts 
himself to Europe. He does, it is true, 
examine Hindoo thought at some length, 
but it is chiefly with the object of deciding 
whether itislikely to haveany very reai or pro- 
found influence on Western ideas. Further, 
by thought he means religion, philosophy, 
and physical science only, although it is 
surely true that art is a channel and 
expression of thought as important and 
significant as any of the three. schylus 
has certainly as much claim to a place in 
the history of thought as Thales or Pytha- 
goras. When Mr. Crozier comes to deal 
with later times, can any such history be 
adequate which fails to deal with Shak- 
speare? Possibly it is the case that art 
does not readily lend itself to the special 
purpose which Mr. Crozier has in view in 
trying to trace a law of intellectual develop- 
ment ; but so much the worse for that pur- 
pose. At any rate, he excludes poetry, 
fine art, and music altogether. In the 
present volume he traces the development 
of Greek philosophy and of Greco-Roman 
paganism as a system, of Hindoo specula- 
tion, of Judaism, and of Christianity down 
to the time of Justinian. In those which 
are to follow he proposes to treat of Moham- 
medanism, of medieval Catholicism, of the 
revival of learning and the Reformation, 
and of modern metaphysics and science. 

Finally he hopes to bring the results of his 

survey to bear upon those religious, philo- 

sophical, and sociological problems which 
vex us to-day. 

The first question which Mr. Crozier 
raises and intends the reader to consider 
refers to the materials for such a history as 





he has in view. Do we, he asks, possess 
a sufficient body of facts bearing on that 
history to justify our attempt to reduce 
them to scientific laws, or to prove 
the truth of those laws when we 
have found them? The most competent 
authorities, he declares, will answer in 
the affirmative. Whether or not such 
answer be positive and final, certain it is 
that Mr. Crozier has more and better mate- 
rials at his command than were possessed 
by any cf those who have previously at- 
tempted a task similar or analogous to his 
own. Especially in Hindoo thought and in 
the doctrine and practice of the early Chris- 
tians much has recently been laid bare that 
is of prime importance for any such survey. 
It would have been quite impossible for a 
great deal of this book to be written even 
in the middle of the present century, to say 
nothing of the beginning of it. Nor is this 
the only advantage which the author enjoys 
over such writers as Hegel, Buckle, and 
Comte. He can also profit by their treat- 
ment of the facts that were within their 
reach. He can take warning by their mis- 
takes and shortcomings. What these were, 
if the writers be regarded from the point 
of view which he himself adopts, Mr. Crozier 
shows in his introductory pages. Hegel, 
he says, had comparatively so few materials 
that he was obliged to content himself with 
the enunciation of a single general law, 
true enough for intelligence in the abstract, 
but too wide to be of any value in the par- 
ticular divisions and periods into which 
thought has actually fallen. Comte, he 
continues, accurately described the chief 
stages of speculation as theological, meta- 
physical, and positive; but while he could 
thus show how the social and moral pheno- 
mena of those stages were to be explained, 
his law was also too wide to determine their 
intellectual development. As for Buckle, 
he only adopted Comte’s classification under 
other names: he called the theological and 
metaphysical stages, in their intellectual 
aspects, the deductive method of inquiry, 
and the positive or scientific, the induc- 
tive; and he did no more than offer 
a piece of special pleading in favour of 
science. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s Law of 
Evolution, or of endless differentiation from 
the vague and indeterminate to the complex 
and involved, while applicable to the uni- 
verse as a whole, is, says Mr. Crozier, barren 
and useless when applied to the special 
problems of intellectual development. Mr. 
Crozier reviews the efforts of these writers 
in order to illustrate the nature and scope 
of his own. He is not concerned, like Mr. 
Spencer, in showing how germs, whether of 
organs or of thought, unfold themselves in 
endless differentiations. His purpose is to 
trace the development of lower ideas into 
higher in the thought of civilized nations. 
It is not so much with the mere succession 
of intellectual theories that he has to do as 
with the increasing degree in which they 
accord with the needs of human nature, and 
with their influence on ethical codes and on 
ideals of life. If he endeavours to show 
what he calls ‘‘the curve of evolution” in 
special systems, be they only philosophies 
or religions as well, it is to indicate their 
effect in expanding and ennobling the 
human spirit. 

So much for the scope of Mr. Crozier’s 





work. But before the reader has an oppor- 
tunity of examining the work itself, and 
taking the survey which is presented to him, 
Mr. Crozier stops him with the question, 
What is to be the result and upshot of it all ? 
He affirms—and his whole attitude through- 
out the book is a witness to his sincerity— 
that he approached his inquiry with a mind 
free from all religious and philosophical pre- 
conceptions ; although possibly the candid 
reader may feel that the notion that thought 
evolves according to any discoverable scien- 
tific law is a preconception of a tolerably 
large kind. He had not gone far, he says, 
before he discovered that when all scientific 
explanations of the phenomena under dis- 
cussion had been given, there still remained 
something which they were powerless to 
explain: something which held the phe- 
nomena together, and seemed to force them 
to a definite and predetermined end. This 
unknown Power disclosed its presence more 
in religions than in philosophies, constraining 
men—often against their will and unknown 
to them—to a state of higher and higher 
moral or social relation. If, says Mr. Crozier, 
individual men were conscious of being 
means and instruments in the production of 
this end, their whole activity would be merely 
that of the human spirit working after its 
own laws and advancing its own ideals. But 
history shows us that they are no more 
conscious of it than the bees are conscious 
that in their search for honey they are fer- 
tilizing the flowers. Mr. Crozier assumes 
for himself as a personal conviction, although 
he nowhere tries to force it unduly on the 
reader, that this moral tendency is due 
to some co-ordinating Power which is not 
ourselves. He thus supports the belief in 
what he calls 

‘a stupendous and over - arching — 
naturalism everywhere enfolding and pervading 
the world and its affairs, and giving scope and 
exercise to all that is properly religious in 
thought and feeling.” 

But at the same time he claims—the 
adherents of particular religions will find 
that it is a just claim—that he lays no 
emphasis on any of the forms of super- 
naturalism which have prevailed in the 
world, and that his conviction has no more 
affected the treatment of his subject than if 
an unmeaning Fate had been the inmost 
principle of all things. In effect, what Mr. 
Crozier does frankly, intelligently, and on 
a large scale, is what even agnostic philo- 
sophers find themselves compelled to do. 
He examines the facts as they are known 
and at hand, and he finds them insuffi- 
cient to account for the actual result pro- 
duced. He posits something to account 
for it — God, unknown Power, Fate, X, 
what you will; it is all that can be 
done. But instead of putting this conclu- 
sion before his readers at the ci 
would perhaps have been better if , 
Crozier had enabled them to see how it is, 
in his judgment, that we must fall back on 
this co-ordinating Power; how it is thatthe 
human spirit alone is unable to engender 
this tendency towards higher and higher 
moral and social relations. What are the 
precise reasons which forbid us to hold 
that it may receive some such direction 
from the individuals who best embody it— 
those rare personalities which appear from 
time to time to show humanity of a it 
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is capable? Why may it not be main- 
tained that morality grows in the same way 
as art and science, namely, by the intui- 
tions of genius, which, though we call it 
divine, is the best there is that is human? 
Are not art and science ultimately just as 
divine or humanly inexplicable as morality 
itself ? It would be interesting if Mr. Crozier 
would address himself more particularly to 
these questions when he approaches the end 
of his undertaking. 

That undertaking, however, has a dis- 
tinct value apay from the measure of 
success which muy attend its special pur- 
pose. If the first volume of this scheme 
may be accepted as a fair specimen of 
what the whole of it is to be, English 
pg og literature will be the richer 

y a work of rare ability. No one but 
a writer who has dealt with such sub- 
jects himself can form any adequate notion 
of the labour involved in an _ enter- 
prise like this. Of Mr. Crozier’s masterly 
insight into the true bearing of great in- 
tellectual systems, and of their relation one 
to another, it is difficult to speak too highly ; 
and yet the skill with which he has mar- 
shalled his facts and the unfaltering pre- 
cision and lucidity of his language, always 
dignified and often eloquent, are no less 
admirable. Although it is not in the ordinary 
sense a history of philosophy, it is far more 
valuable, let alone more interesting, than 
many works that pass by that name. The 


conceptions which Mr. Crozier forms of the 
intellectual movements reviewed are many 
of them to be found elsewhere ; but what is 
unique in his treatment is the clearness with 


which he describes their connexion. It is, 
of course, with their connexion that he is 
especially concerned, because he is desirous 
of showing that they are stages in one great 
development. This leads him to emphasize 
features of systems which have not pre- 
viously been emphasized. To each portion 
of his work he prefixes a list of his autho- 
rities, which includes not only all the original 
writers of any moment, but also the best 
of the modern historians, critics, and com- 
mentators. That he has studied his autho- 
rities with care and intelligence, and that 
he has made the best use of them, may 
be inferred from the comprehensive cha- 
racter of his survey, and the ease and 
simplicity with which he traces the essential 
features of a theory or sums up the bearings 
of a question. Nor is it, as far as it has yet 
been carried, an unequal work, as is often 
the case with undertakings on a great scale. 
Mr. Crozier seems to be as much at home 
with Hindoo as with Greek philosophy, and 
with the history and meaning of Christianity 
as with either. There is no student of Plato 
or of Aristotle who will not find pleasure 
in reading his excellent account of their 
systems. Ifa better summary of the leading 
doctrines of Brahmanism and Buddhism 
exists than is provided in his book, it is still 
buried in obscurity. Nor will any one who 
wants a succinct statement of what the most 
level-headed historians and critics of our 
time have to say on the origin and growth 
of Christianity be likely to discover anything 
more concisely or lucidly written than the 
pages which Mr. Crozier devotes to this 
subject. 

The views which men entertain of the 
world, says Mr. Crozier, will depend on the 





nature of the causes by which they con- 
ceive its phenomena to be produced. 
These causes he classifies roughly as re- 
ligious, metaphysical, and scientific, or, 
more accurately, as personal wills, abstract 
essences, and physical antecedents. In his 
survey of the evolution of Greek thought 
he represents that thought as a boat upon 
a vast stream. The boat is philosophy, and 
the banks of the stream are religion and 
science. The philosophers revolted against 
the popular polytheism, and started from 
the scientific shore. But as one physical 
antecedent after another failed them, they 
were compelled in their own despite 
to make for the region of wills, to move 
further and further away from the point 
at which they started, until their course 
finally landed them on the shores of 
Christianity. The tendencies represented, 
say by Democritus, equally with those 
which found their expression in Socrates, 
were, says Mr. Crozier, certain to fail, the 
one because they had none of the unifying 
energy of religion, the other because they 
were not susceptible of scientific proof. 
Plato’s system, built up out of the elements 
reached by previous philosophers, viz., the 
good, ideas, number, and matter or the 
a7revpov, he maintains to have been statically 
complete, but to have failed as an explana- 
tion of the world because it lacked a 
dynamical or evolutionary principle. This 
was, if not supplied, at least adumbrated by 
Aristotle, who conceived that the earth was 
a potentiality rendered actual by the motion 
of the ether working upon it. The Stoics 
attempted to go further still in the direc- 
tion of a dynamical unity of the world. 
They paved the way for the Neo-Platonists, 
who by the theory of emanation contrived 
to add to the statical perfection of Plato a 
dynamical principle equally perfect. The 
step from the abstract essences of Neo- 
Platonism to the personal wills of Chris- 
tianity was not a great one, but ex hypothesi 
crozsierana it was a step which philosophy 
was bound to take. 

Before Mr. Crozier passes on to review 
the development of the theory of a Per- 
sonal Will reached by Christianity, united 
with that of a single God for which the 
way was prepared by Judaism, he examines, 
in three most interesting chapters, the 
main conceptions of Hindoo thought. He 
declares with considerable force that it can 
never have any real effect on European 
religious philosophy because it acknow- 
ledges no principle of intelligence in its 
Supreme Power or First Cause; and that 
European philosophy having reached this 
principle, drawn from what is highest in 
the human mind, can never go back. It is 
unnecessary, however, to follow him through 
the steps by which he arrives at this conclu- 
sion. Nor will the space at our disposal 
allow us to go over the ground which he 
traverses in tracing the development of 
Judaism and Christianity, although it occu- 

ies the greater part of his first volume. 
His account of the growth of Monotheism 
among the people of Israel is remarkable, 
not only as an excellent summary of the 
last results of modern scholarship, but 
also for the skill with which he traces 
the operation in Judaism of what he calls 
the great evolving centres or nuclei of 
all religions—the Conception of God, the 





Supernatural Ideal, and the Moral Code, 
He insists, and rightly insists, on the im- 
portance of arriving at a clear notion of 
what the Jews actually meant by these 
aspects of their faith, for the simple reason 
that such knowledge will resolve difficulties 
in the interpretation of early Christianity 
which could not otherwise be explained, 
He argues, that is to say—and it is the very 
essence of his theory of intellectual develop- 
ment—that if we are clear about the con- 
dition of Jewish thought just before the 
appearance of Jesus, we shall be able to say 
what the next stage of it, as represented 
by Jesus, ought to be; and that of two con- 
tradictory interpretations of His doctrine, 
that one is most likely to be true which 
would naturally have developed out of the 
thought prevailing immediately before it. 
Mr. Crozier makes a large use of this argu- 
ment, and, on the whole, with success, al- 
though in describing theearly growth of Chris- 
tianity he does not, perhaps, leave sufficient 
room for the direct personal influence of 
its Founder. There is much to be said for 
his general contention that the promised 
“kingdom of God” was an earthly common- 
wealth to be realized within a brief period 
of time, and not, as so many modern apolo- 
gists will have it to have been, an inner 
condition, a moral state; although it is a 
contention which is strenuously resisted by 
many of those who share Mr. Crozier’s view 
of Christianity as an ideal morality rather 
than an ideal religion. 

It is a necessity of a work like Mr. 
Crozier’s that it must contain many state- 
ments which are broadly true, but will not 
bear too rigid application to all the facts 
which they are intended to describe. An 
instance of this is supplied by the general 
contrast which he draws between the essen- 
tial spirit of pagan religion and that of 
Christianity. The spirit of paganism, he 
says, may be ol up in the relationship. 
of master and slave ; that of Christianity in 
the relation of parent and child. While 
this statement, no doubt, is partly true, it is 
too concise and absolute. Was not Zeus 
commonly appealed to as the father of gods. 
and men, and does not every schoolboy know 
what the name Jupiter means? But although 
the ancient gods themselves cry out against 
Mr. Crozier, possibly he might reply that, 
for all that, the relationship of parent and 
child in the ancient world was not very 
unlike that of master and slave. Again, 
while the contrast which he draws between 
the indirect method of civilization in the 
ancient world and the direct method of 
later times is a fruitful and suggestive 
idea, it is, perhaps, a little overstated. It 
has results, too, which are not altogether 
satisfactory. It compels him to conceive 
of the co-ordinating Power, or God, as 
furthering morality by a system of im- 
posture masquerading as supernaturalism. 
To affirm that Greek philosophy found its 
logical goal in Christianity is also too abso- 
lute a statement, although Mr. Crozier makes 
it in the same breath as another statement 
which is rather more true, namely, that the 
new principle which was to change the spirit 
of paganism had to come to it from without. 

But this last criticism is, in effect, to raise 
the whole question to which Mr. Crozier 
endeavours to supply the answer. Is it 
possible to show that thought developes 
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scoording to law? Is it possible to trace 
, process of intellectual evolution? With 
Mr. Crozier’s general contention that, given 
gome general principle, ¢.g., ‘‘intelligence” 


or voos, Which dominated we ge thought | 


from the beginnings of Greek philosophy 


down to the advent of modern science, or | 
the ‘vital principle”’ of Indian speculation, | 
or the “ physical mechanism ”’ of the modern | 

| the principle of intellectual development— 


evolutionist, this principle will run through 
the whole gamut of possible modifications 
in its struggle towards perfect expression— 
with this contention no one can have any 
serious quarrel; and what he has success- 
fully done is to trace the development of 
some leading ideas in Greek philosophy, in 
Judaism, and in Christianity. In his treat- 
ment of Greek thought he has been censured 
for putting Anaximenes before Anaximander, 
and the Eleatics before Heraclitus; but the 
censure is misplaced, for the chronological 
order of these philosophers is very doubtful. 
Indeed, Mr. Crozier might cite the case as 
one in which the uncertainty might be dis- 
pelled in the same manner as he maintains 
that doubtful points in the early history of 
Christianity may be resolved ; that is to say, 
by selecting the position which is most 
likely to have resulted from the prior con- 
ditions. 

But it is a long step from tracing a develop- 
nent already known, and demonstrating its 
probability, to the very different process of 
proving that that development takes place 
in accordance with any law that can be 
called scientific. In his zeal for the applica- 
tion of his theory of intellectual develop- 
ment, Mr. Crozier insists too much on the 
possibility of ‘‘ prediction,” and thereby, 
perhaps, does himself some injustice. It is 
roverbially unsafe to prophesy unless you 

ow, and it is open to any one to assert 
that Mr. Crozier’s retrospective predictions 
are safe only because he has the facts before 
him. We may agree that as between two 
or more men thought evolves, if by evolu- 
tion we mean no more than that one of 
them, by pondering on the views of his 
predecessor, may succeed in entertaining 
others of his own more complicated, and 
more or possibly less adapted to the facts 
of life. We may even be able to trace 
some order in a given succession of theories, 
if the later ones correct the deficiencies of 
the earlier. But to speak of a law or prin- 
tiple of the evolution of theories, and to 
attempt to show that it is scientifically 
demonstrable, is a different matter alto- 
gether. What can we mean by law or 
principle in this sense if it is not a method? 
and what can the method of the evolution 
of theories be held to be? We are familiar 
with the method by which, on the Darwinian 
hypothesis, evolution works in the organic 
world. Assuming for the moment that 
that hypothesis is entirely correct—and it 
is the only method at present generally 
accepted—is it at all possible to maintain 
that the life and permanence of theories 
tan be explained on any such principle? 
Does the successful theory owe its per- 
manence to the fact that its adaptability 
its environment has preserved it in the 
struggle for existence with other theories 
less favoured ? If we could prove that, we 
should have established a law of intellectual 
development on those lines of modern evolu- 
tion which Mr. Crozier professes to follow. 





But who has proved it? Such an explana- 
tion would leave out of account the 
spasmodic way in which theories appear, 
and also the most important, but at the 
same time the least calculable of all 
the factors that go to the making of 
theories, namely, the individuality of the 
theorist. Mr. Crozier would perhaps do 
better with some teleological conception as 


some such conception as he declares to have 
been forced upon him by “the spectacle of 
so many generations of human souls all 
moving unconsciously towards a predestined 
end.” But thinkers have not yet solved all 
the difficulties connected with the notion of 
a co-ordinating Power making for a moral 
end, and shaping the intellectual efforts of 
the human race so as best to attain it. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Girls will be Girls. By Florence Warden. 
(White & Co.) 

A mars and a mystery, a handful of young 
men and maidens, and an astonishing brace 
of swindling solicitors make in part the 
material of Miss Warden’s story. It begins 
with scenes depending on the high spirits 
and high jinks of the Drage girls (at the 
solitary house on the downs), whose re- 
morseful parent strives to mortify his flesh 
and spirit (and theirs) by short commons 
and long prayers. The other partner in the 
firm of Drage & Janion is a rascal of a 
different kidney, and the prime mover in 
all their fraudulent transactions. A grue- 
some murder on the marsh of the burly 
farmer whose interests clash with those of the 
firm sobers everybody, and sets the scoundrel 
wits agoing. It, of course, awakens specu- 
lations as to the identity of the murderer. 
The plot continues to thicken and the sus- 
picions of the reader to grow with what 
they feed on, until it pleases the author to 
throw light on the situation and the inner 
workings of her rather clever puppets. 


A Handful of Silver. By L. T. Meade. 
With [Illustrations by Ida Lovering. 
(Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier.) 

L. T. Meave often strikes a true and 
vibrating note amidst much that is slightly 
extravagant and more than slightly in- 
artistic in her latest novel. Audrey Church, 
the heroine of it, a silly girl with strong 
passions and little heart, is a confused and 
not very lifelike sketch, whereas the sub- 
ordinatecharacterof hermother—struggling, 
suffering, even sinning, for the sake of the 
beloved child, whom she nevertheless recog- 
nizes to be a light weight in the scales—is 
lifelike and pathetic. The relations between 
Audrey and the object of her wild devotion, 
who in his turn loves her impressive cousin, 
become less and less real as the crisis 
approaches. But the story in spite of draw- 
backs and improbabilities is quite exciting, 
and the interest is well sustained. The 
illustrations are fairly meritorious, but are 
in no way remarkable. 


The Stolen Fiddle. By Walter H. Mayson. 
(Warne & Co.) 

TuxE most interesting portion of this rather 

clumsily written story is that which is some- 


what out of place there, viz., a considerable 





amount of technical information given by 
violin experts at the time at which the 
authenticity of the fiddle, alleged to be a 
Stradivarius, is called in question. The 
story cannot be said to combine any great 
amount of amusement with this instruction, 
which occurs at the end of it, nor is the 
introduction of an individual endowed with 
the title of an actual duke to be recom- 
mended as a device, but the book is not 
below the average level of this season’s 
crop of novels. 


Les Déracinés. Par Maurice Barrés. (Paris, 
Charpentier.) 
‘Les Déractnés,’ which was a failure in 
La Revue de Paris, but of which in book form 
Paris has made a success, is more of ‘‘ a novel 
with a purpose” than a novel. Those who 
tried to read it as it appeared in snippets 
saw in it power, indeed, but found it 
impossible to follow the story or to keep 
up their interest. The author’s purpose is to 
attack intellectual centralization in capitals, 
such as makes it difficult for men of genius 
in Western Europe—and still more difficult 
for the larger class who think themselves 
men of genius—to live away from London 
or Paris. The intellectual decline, how- 
ever, of Edinburgh and Dublin and Lyons 
in favour of London and Paris is a pheno- 
menon which has no counterpart in the 
United States, where there seems, on the 
contrary, to be a tendency towards the multi- 
plication of intellectual centres. The “ up- 
rooted ones” of M. Barrés are a group of 
young men from Nancy, who mostly turn 
out ill in Paris; but it is by no means clear 
that in Nancy they would have been more 
useful members of French society. There 
are in the book sensational passages, such as 
a somewhat cruel treatment of M. Burdeau, 
and an unkind use of the personality of 
M. Taine, together with much false modern 
history and some Zolaesque studies of 
Parisian barmaids, not up to M. Zola’s level. 








FRENCH HISTORY. 

The Household of the Lafayettes. By Edith 
Sichel. (Constable & Co.)—The author would 
have been better advised had she confined her- 
self to translating selections from the memoirs 
of the Lafayette and the Noailles families, for 
her attempt to place those extracts in an his- 
torical setting is not satisfactory. Her chrono- 
logy is insufficiently indicated, is confused, and 
sometimes inaccurate. Thus, when sketching 
Parisian society from 1785 to 1789, she repre- 
sents ‘‘ Roland as still a bachelor” ; yet he had 
married in 1779. P.169 contains two blunders : 
she describes ‘‘ Frederic of Prussia’’ as reign- 
ing in 1792, when she must mean Frederic 
William ; she then places Louis XVI.’s trial in 
November instead of in December, 1792. She 
gives May 19th as the date of the Féte de 1’Etre 
Supréme, whereas it should be June 8th. It 
may be said that these are unimportant details. 
But her grasp of leading events is likewise weak. 
To say that in 1795, on the establishment of the 
Directory, ‘“‘the power of the Jacobins was 
rapidly, if imperceptibly, becoming attenuated,” 
is, we think, an inadequate version of their 
position. Nor can we quite agree with the sen- 
tence, ‘*The Emperor seized the Duc d’Enghien 
and secretly made away with him.” Moreover, 
we scarcely understand the assertion that as, 
** even after the Concordat, the churches of Paris, 
unlike those in the country, were afraid to open,” 
Mesdames de Montagu and de Duras attended 
mass ‘‘in a dressmaker’s attic.” If those ladies 
found such secrecy needful, it must, we think, 
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have been due to their preference for the 
ministrations of a priest more Ultramontane 
than the Pope. Of Madame de Tessé, who died 
in January, 1814, we are told :— 

“Tt seemed quite in character that her public spirit 

should vanish with an empire; that her light 
should set together with the star of Napoleon. 
The news which he had received of the Allies’ 
movements, whilst he was still in Russia, had made 
him leave the ruins of his army and hasten back to 
France. His hour had struck. The enemy was 
marching on the capital, and he met them on the 
banks of the Marne. They succeeded in laying 
siege to Paris, and his brilliant manceuvres could 
only stave off disgrace, not prevent it. In March, 
1814,” &e, 
This is summarizing with a vengeance. Napoleon 
returned to the Tuileries from Russia December 
18th, 1812. He joined the headquarters of the 
army at Chaélons-sur-Marne January 25th, 1814. 
Thus Miss Sichel cuts a whole year out of his 
career, ignoring completely the events of 1813, 
the campaign on the Elbe, &c. We have not 
been able to trace ‘‘ Maf's aristocratic restaurant 
in the Palais Royal,” where ‘‘the two Royalist 
newspapers, Les Actes des Apétres and L’Apo- 
calypse, were composed.” The name may be a 
misprint for the Restaurant Masse, which did 
exist, but we believe the Actes des Apétres was 
prepared at the Restaurant Beauvilliers in the 
Palais Royal (‘Diary of a Citizen of Paris 
during the Terror,’ by E. Biré, vol. ii. pp. 334, 
335). The phrase which represents Lafayette 
as transferring ‘‘his service from his king to 
another continent” is a fair sample of our 
author’s style. 


Marie Antoinette Dawphine. Par Pierre de 
Nolhac. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) — Marie 
Antoinette the Dauphine. From the French 
of Pierre de Nolhac. Illustrations from Con- 
temporary Originals. (Paris, Goupil & Co. ; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—These two 
versions of the same text differ considerably in 
character. The English one, printed in France, 
is an édition de luxe. It forms a magnificent 
volume. The beautifully executed illustrations 
are admirably chosen to represent not only the 
leading personages of Louis XV.’s Court, but 
also its luxury, its fashions, and its decorative 
art. Not least interesting is an engraving of 
Marie Antoinette as a child dancing in a ballet 
with two of her brothers ; hoops and full court 
costume accord curiously with the wings worn 
by one of the children. Illustrations from works 
by Drouais, Ollivier, &., follow of royal stag 
hunts, fétes, suppers, &c., given to or by the 
Du Barry, whose loveliness, as shown in two 
portraits here reproduced, goes far to explain 
the infatuation of Louis XV. There are also 
some good specimens of allegorical design. In 
the coloured frontispiece, from a painting by 
Drouais, the young Dauphine appears with 
darker hair than she is usually credited with. 
The modest little French edition forms a safe 
guide for those who would study the mode in 
which the Dauphine acquitted: herself of the 
—— part composed for her by Maria 

heresa, and constantly recalled! to her remem- 
brance by Mercy and Choiseul. Remembering 
the twofold purpose of the text, the reader must 
not complain if the historica) thread is somewhat 
frequently broken by selections from journalistic 
records of monarchical splendour. 

The Story of Marie Antoinette. By Anna L. 
Bicknell. (Fisher Unwin.)—We should scarcely 
have supposed that M. de la Rocheterie’s work 
was unknown to the author of this prettily got- 
up volume. However, she presents it to the 
public in the belief that ‘‘the real Marie 
Antoinette has not yet been fully depicted”! 
The story is suitable for persons of immature 
age and capacity. It is devoid of historical 
value ; therefore we will not protest against its 
Americanisms. 

The latest volume in ‘“‘The Story of the 
Nations” series (Fisher Unwin) is Modern 
France, 1789-1895, by André Lebon. The 
author is described on the title-page simply as 
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member of the Chamber of Deputies, and in the 
opening sentence of the penultimate chapter 
he modestly remarks that he is ‘‘ engaged 
in political life”; but neither of these indica- 
tions reveals to the ordinary English reader 
that M. Lebon is one of the most promising 
ministers of the Third Republic, or that 
among the scores of politicians who have held 
portfolios in the ephemeral ministries of that 
régime recorded in his chronological tables he 
has had a unique career of office-holding for 
a debutant in parliamentary life. He first entered 
the Chamber of Deputies in the autumn of 1893, 
and he has been a minister for nearly three of 
the intervening four years, having been Minister 
of Commerce in the Ribot Cabinet of 1895 and 
Colonial Minister in the phenomenally durable 
Cabinet of M. Méline from 1896 to 1898. Al- 
though it is the work of an active politician of 
pronounced views, the manual is from beginning 
to end a model of impartiality, as might be 
expected by all who have studied the history of 
the Republic in the volumes of the Année Poli- 
tique, which M. Lebon edited under a pseu- 
donym until he accepted office. To compress 
the whole political history of France from the 
Revolution to the present day into three hun- 
dred short pages (a third of the book being 
devoted to literature, art, and science) is not 
an easy task, but M. Lebon has skilfully per- 
formed his share of it. When, however, the 
publishers of a series have the good fortune to 
secure the services of a foreign writer of his dis- 
tinction, they ought, in their own interest and in 
justice to the author, to provide a good transla- 
tion and an efficient revision, and in both these 
respects the book is unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Flagrant 
offences’ is a schoolboy rendering of flagrants 
délits; and ‘‘Councils of War” for conseils de 
guerre, in the sense in which M. Lebon used 
the term, is a misleading blunder. Persons 
acquainted with the history of the Opposition 
salons under the Second Empire may guess what 
may have been the original French of the 
sentence which describes the ‘‘ Liberals who 
had been languishing in drawing - room ob- 
scurity,” but to the average English reader 
it is gibberish. How carelessly the proofs have 
been revised may be judged from the an- 
nouncement, attributed to M. Lebon, that 
his previous well-known work ‘France as It 
Is’ was ‘‘ written in collaboration with Mr. Paul 
Peter”; but though such blemishes impair 
the literary form of the book, they do not 
destroy the merit of the author’s work. We 
fancy that some of the chapters are founded on 
the excellent lectures which M. Lebon used to 
deliver at the Ecole Libredes Sciences Politiques, 
and some of his hearers have regretted that he 
has not seen fit to publish them untranslated. 
It is impossible in a brief notice to furnish a criti- 
cism or even a summary of the narrative con- 
densed in these pages, but we may specially call 
attention to the chapters describing the régimes 
between 1814 and the coup d’état of 1851 as a 
succinct and well-informed account of a period 
in modern French history with which English- 
men as a rule are not well acquainted. ose 
who recognize M. Lebon as a minister of the 
Republic will turn with interest to his chronicle 
of the years since the Second Empire fell, but 
in it he rarely departs from his impartial atti- 
tude, which is indeed dispassionate even to 
scepticism. His concluding sentences in his final 
omnes chapter (for the English of which M. 
ebon is not responsible) are :— 


‘“No strong political eos has been formed since 


the spring of 1885,and no Premier has made any 
profound or durable mark upon the country ; nor 
do the constituencies, offspring as they are of uni- 
versal suffrage,seem to have a very clear idea of 
what they expect the Government to do. But in 
spite of all, France is peacefully living and develop- 
ing its resources side by side with and independently 
of the sterile agitation of her politicians.” 


This judgment is indeed significant when it is 
considered that it is delivered to a foreign 
audience by one of the most successful of the 





younger Frenchmen engaged in political }j 
who has moreover held office under two of te 
ablest and most respectable Prime Mini 
France has had since the fall of M. Jules F, 
in 1885. It is beyond the scope of M. Lebon; 
excellent manual to indicate the causes which 
maintain France in her high position “inde. 
pendently of the sterile agitation of her politi. 
cians,” but one of them may ‘incidentally jy 
found in the useful and interesting chapter 
on ‘‘Letters, Arts, and Sciences,” which are 
admirable summaries, and which, as we haye 
said, form a third of the instructive volume, 








BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATORE. 


The Printers of Basle in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Centuries: their Biographies, Printej 
Books, and Devices. By C. W. Heckethom, 
(Fisher Unwin.)—In his preface Mr. Hecke. 
thorn mentions that the ‘‘ framework ” of his 
book has been supplied by the monograph 
written by Immanuel Stockmeyer and Balthaga 
Reber for the celebration at Basle in 1840 of 
what was regarded as the fourth centenary of 
the invention of printing. Among the numero 
Age posers which the quatercentenary produced 
in all parts of Europe the ‘ Beitrage zur basler 
Buchdruckergeschichte ’ is entitled to a fairly 
high place. 1840, however, is a long way to go 
back for the ‘‘ framework ” of a book which from 
its title-page purports to be a new work, and 
we regret that we shall have to show that Mr, 
Heckethorn, in producing what is practicallys 
slightly enlarged English edition of a now anti- 
quated German monograph, has had no concep. 
tion of the labour and knowledge requisite to 
bring it up to date. The lack of acquaintance, 
alike with the general history of printing and 
with its origins at Basle, betrayed in his opening 
paragraph is of itself sufficient to make the 
reader sceptical of Mr. Heckethorn’s equip. 
ment for his task, and it is worth while to 
quote it in its entirety. Here it is :— 

“When the Elector Adolphus II., in 1462, took 
the city of Mayence by storm, and allowed his 
soldiery to commit such outrages on the inhabitants 
as to compel the majority of them to fly, the work- 
men of Fust and Schoeffer, the printers, were scat 
tered over Europe, and too readily considering them- 
selvesabsolved from the oath they had taken on enter- 
ing into that firm’s employ, never to reveal the 
mysteries of the art of printing, they set up printing- 
offices of their own in various towns, such as Rome, 
Venice, Milan, and Augsburg. John von Stein, 
better known under his Latinized name of Johannes 
de Lapide, the famous doctor of theology of Paris, 
in 1470 sent for German printers to erect a printing 
establishment in that city. Then similar establish- 
ments were founded in Nuremberg, Cologne, 
Bologna, Speyer, Strasbourg, and Ulm. And in 
1474, before ndon, Lyons, Geneva, or Leipsic 
were so provided, a printing press was at work at 
Basle.” 

The greater part of this paragraph is due to 
Mr. Gaathurn himself, and it el ignor- 
ance of the alphabet of his subject. Before 
the sack of arwien in 1462 books had 
been printed in at least two other cities of 
Germany, viz., Bamberg and Strasburg, and 
there is, therefore, no reason to credit the 
introduction of the art into Venice, Milan, and 
Augsburg specifically to the workmen of Fust 
and Schoeffer. On the contrary, we know as 
a fact that the first Augsburg printer was con- 
nected with Strasburg, while the first Milan 
printers were native Italians, Mr. Heckethorn’s 
mention of Milan in this connexion being it 

probably due to his being unaware that the date 
1469 in the ‘Miraculi de la gloriosa Verzene’ 
is a misprint. The mention of the Sorbonne 
a in the next sentence betrays no know- 
edge of the facts—surely cardinal ones for Mr. 
Heckethorn’s book—that Johann Heynlin von 
Stein was not only a doctor of theology of 
Paris, but a master of arts of the University 
of Basle itself ; that at least one of the three 
printers he called to his aid was also a member 
of the university ; and that it is extremely pro- 
bable that all three had exercised their art at 
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Basle before their invitation to Paris. As to 
“the similar establishments” founded in 
Nuremberg, &c., Cologne, as well as Stras- 
burg, certainly possessed a press before 1470, 
while Guillaume Leroy at Lyons had probably 
been at work for some time before he issued 
his first dated book, the ‘ Lotharius’ of 1473. 
Thus every sentence in the paragraph is either 
ill-informed or positively wrong. Mr. Hecke- 
thorn next follows Stockmeyer and Reber in 
their disquisition on the probable identity of 
Bertolff von Hanau, Gutenberg’s servant, with 
the printer Bertoldus, who was living in Basle 
in 1473, and with the Bertoldus Ruppel of 
Hanau who was admitted to citizenship in 
1477. At lass, in a foot-note to p. 3, he wakes 
up to the fact—a commonplace in the history 
of printing—that Laire’s copy of the ‘ Moralia 
in Job,’ printed in Ruppel’s types, bore an in- 
scription showing that it was purchased as early 
as 1468 ; and a little later on we have a reference 
toa strike of Basle printersas early as 1471, and 
to ‘modern research” in the archives of the 
town which has unearthed the names of printers 
from various tax-lists and baptismal registers. 
All these new facts (though the information 
about the ‘ Moralia in Job’ was published in 
1791) rcake the ‘‘framework ” of 1840 wholly 
obsolete, and the endeavour to bring it up to date 
by dovetailing into it fragments of the evidence 
which supersedes it is unfortunately confusing. 
It would be tedious to follow Mr. Heckethorn 
through the rest of his book. He has apparently 
never heard of Hain’s ‘ Repertorium,’ and copies 
from Reber and Stockmeyer whole pages of 
clumsy descriptions of books of which Hain has 
supplied accurate collations. In his account of 
“Flaccus, whose real name was Flach,” he makes 
no reference to Schmidt’s proof in his ‘ Réper- 
toire Bibliographique Strasbourgeois’ (1873) that 
Martin Flach of Strasburg (born in the village 
of Kuttolsheim) must have been a different 
person from the Martin Flach of Basle who 
rinted the ‘Speculum Vitee Humane’ of 1475. 
tly, at the end of this same chapter iv. we 
have this account of Eberhard Frommolt :— 
“Eberhard Fromolt, according to his own state- 
ment, was a native of Basle, and ‘ Joannis de Turre- 
cremata Materia Aurea,’ &c.,and ‘ Oldradi de Laude 
Consilia Juridica,’ both dated 1481, are supposed to 
have been printed at Basle ; but the statement on 
the title-page of the former work—Per KE. Fromolt 
alemannum Basileensem—would seem to indicate 
that he printed in some part of Germany.” 
Here ‘‘on the title-page ” is Mr. Heckethorn’s 
translation of ‘‘am Schluss,” while his last 
sentence may be supposed to misrepresent 
the ‘wird es dadurch zweifelhaft, dass er nur 
in einem deutschen Lande iiberhaupt gedruckt ” 
of his ‘‘ framework.” We are sorely afraid that 
this conversion of the sensible suggestion that 
Frommolt need not have described himself as 
dlemannus if he had been printing in Germany* 
into an ‘‘ indication ” that he printed ‘‘ in some 
part of Germany ” as opposed to Basle takes its 
rise from the ignorance, or forgetfulness, of this 
historian of the Basle press, that the town with 
which he has concerned himself was at that time 
a free city of the German empire. 


Illuminated Manuscripts, their Origin, His- 
tory, and Characteristics: a Sketch. By Edward 
Quaile. (Liverpool, Young & Sons.)—Mr. Quaile 
is the happy owner of a pleasant collection of 
manuscript Hore, the earliest and finest of them 
being an excellent specimen of French work, 
While the latest, also French, is dated 1516. 
From these pretty books he has caused twenty- 
x illustrations to be made, one of them in 
tather poor colours, the rest in excellent collo- 
types, and has prefaced these with a gossip on 
manuscripts in general and Books of Hours in 
Particular. In this he quotes freely from the 
works of Denis, Laborde, Middleton, Sir E. M. 

ompson, and other authorities, and branches 
of into little disquisitions on the origin of lan- 





* Good reasons have lately been given for believing that 
Frommolt printed these two books at Vienne on the Khéne. 





guage, Cromwell and Boadicea, and other topics 
of interest. Mr. Quaile’s style is sometimes 
involved; but there are many collectors of 
manuscripts who would find it difficult to give 
as good an account of how their treasures came 
into existence, and it is only on the ground that 
it contains nothing new (is, indeed, for the most 
part patently written at second hand) that we 
regret that Mr. Quaile has published his book 
instead of issuing it for private circulation. But 
if any one has rashly bought it in the hope of 
obtaining new information, he may find some 
consolation in the plates, several of which are 
taken from the fine French Hore, of the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, to which we have 
already alluded, while others are from a not 
much inferior Flemish manuscript circa 1450. 
Among the rest are two (Nos. 15 and 16) taken 
from the little book dated 1516, which we have 
also mentioned, and these bear so strong a re- 
semblance to some of the printed Hors issued 
by Hardouyn about the same date that we are 
a little surprised to find it distinctly stated that 
they are written. The illuminations, such as 
they are, are undoubtedly pure hand-work with- 
out any underlying woodcut ; but such illumi- 
nations are found in Hardouyn’s printed Hore, 
while the versicles beneath the pictures have 
certainly the appearance of print, and not of 
manuscript. It is about this particular book 
that Mr. Quaile has a story of immersion and 
recovery which he tells, in a very euhemeristic 
spirit, to show that the legend of Queen Mar- 
garet’s book, which now reposes at the Bodleian, 
is not so wonderful as it might seem. Mr. 
Quaile’s Horz was not dropped in a river, but 
the Thames, by an unusually high tide, came up 
and submerged it! Asin the case of St. Mar- 
garet’s book, the inner leaves containing the 
illuminations were left quite uninjured, although 
the dealer who at that time owned it, ‘‘ neither 
better nor worse than his contemporaries,” did 
not appear a likely person to elicit a miracle 
for his behoof. Mr. Quaile attributes the pre- 
servation of the illuminations to ‘‘the gold, gum 
or varnish or something used in the production 
of the miniatures.” But the leaves being of 
vellum, if the volume were tightly clasped this 
of itself might sufficiently protect the inner 
gatherings. If we are right in thinking that 
the text is printed, all experts will agree (despite 
Scott’s story of Mary Avenel’s Bible in ‘The 
Monastery ’) that the probability of a miracle is 
reduced almost to zero. 

Gesta Typographica ; or,a Medley for Printers 
and Others. Collected by Charles T. Jacobi. 
(Mathews.)—Mr. Jacobi’s little book has been 
printed at the Chiswick Press, over which he so 
ably presides, and it forms a pretty volume ; 
but its contents are hardly quite worthy either 
of its printers or its author. The humours of 
misprints depend mainly on the charm of 
sudden incongruity, and both these and 
stories of the unexpected announcement of 
the ‘‘devil” lose a good deal of their effect 
when they are brought together in a collec- 
tion. As for Mr. Jacobi’s more serious para- 
graphs which deal with the history of printing, 
we can only describe them as dug up from strata 
of strangely varying antiquity. We do not think 
that Mr. Jacobi would like to have to prove his 
statement (p. 25) that the Gutenberg Bible was 

rinted at Strasburg (instead of Mayence) ; while 
his remark as to the use of italics (p. 32), that 
‘*as soon as Aldus perfected this fount he ob- 
tained a privilege from three several Popes for 
the sole use of it during the space of fifteen 
years,” is perhaps as funny as anything in his 
book. Complaisant readers may find odd scraps 
both of humour and information to reward them ; 
but we expect something better than this from 
Mr. Jacobi. 








HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

The Outlaws of the Marches. By Lord Ernest 
Hamilton. (Fisher Unwin.)—Elspeth of Craig- 
burnfoot in ‘The Antiquary’ has a bairn in the 





cradle when she must have been well over 
sixty, but not one in (say roughly) a hundred 
thousand readers has ever noticed it hitherto : 
that is a grand test of the story’s absorbing 
power. But in ‘The Outlaws of the Marches ’"— 
a tale of Liddesdale in 1587—one is constantly 
pausing to wonder whether in those days they 
had double-barrelled pistols ; whether Angus’s 
horsemen would have carried spears ; whether 
with spears one could hold down a strong man, 
unbound, to drown in a pool ; whether Bothwell 
Castle stands on the right bank of the Clyde; 
whether the hero, who, John Ridd-like, tells his 
own story, would have used such phrases as 
‘* myriads of insects,” ‘* Paradise itself,” ‘* pre- 
sage of coming evil,” ‘‘ blurred mist of bygone 
memories,” ‘‘ Pale King,” ‘‘ degrees of folly to 
which I cannot attain,” or ‘‘the first rude 
awakening”; above all, why three lassies should 
all have been ‘‘clean daft” about that hero. 
He, Gavin Elliot, is the most unheroic hero we 
have ever met in romance, always mooning and 
havering when most he should be doing ; it is 
as though Mr. Tom Scott should paint a moss- 
trooper in kid gloves instead of steel gauntlets. 
Otherwise the book has its excellent points. Lord 
Ernest Hamilton knows Liddesdale thoroughly ; 
his dialect is good, if one gets a trifle too much 
of it ; Trimmie Armstrong in all but in dying is 
admirable; and there are vivid bits of old Border 
life—the ‘‘ Hot Trodd” is capital. The eight 
pictures from photographs make one long for a 
raid more into Dandy Dinmont’s country. The 
old map, after Pont, is absurdly misnamed the 
‘ Wastes of Bewcastle,’ for it takes in much even 
of Eskdale. 

An excellent subject for romance is Sir 
Philip Sidney, but already so romantic that 
any writer endeavouring to utilize that great 
name for modern purposes should bring rare 
qualities to be worthy of the theme. Miss E. F. 
Pollard has done fairly in A Gentleman of Eng- 
land (Addison). Guy Pomfret, the friend and 
follower of Sidney, is a well-conceived type 
of the young Elizabethan adventurer, pious, 
enthusiastic, withal amorous and chivalrous, as 
becomes the soldier and the courtier. His love 
for the Spanish beauty, which brings him into 
contact with the Desmonds in Ireland, is of 
the right instantaneous quality and loyally and 
tragically returned; the Jesuits — Nicholas 
Sanders and the rest—no better than they 
should be; the incidental alarums and excur- 
sions fairly realistic. Also the loves of Philip 
Sidney and Penelope Devereux are pathetically 
told. Altogether there is much that is good 
reading in Miss Pollard’s book. For ourselves, 
the Irish historical portion would have beer 
much enhanced by some more detailed know- 
ledge of Ireland and the Irish on the writer’s 
part ; but even yet that knowledge is getting 
very slowly diffused. Rosaline, the minister's 
daughter, is a delightful Puritan, and quite the 
right person to console Guy for his Spanish 
bride. 

For Prince and People. By E. K. Sanders. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—It is pleasant to recognize 
honest work in the historical novel of the day. 
Mr. E. K. Sanders describes life and manners. 
in Genoa in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
in the days of the Dorias and the Fieschi ; and 
the effort to restore a picture of the ‘‘superb” 
city is by no means unsuccessful. The fault of 
the book seems to be over-elaboration; and 
where this element is lacking we find the best 
reading. The episode which connects the hero- 
(a boy whose parentage is the subject of mys- 
tery) with strolling singers and players is the 
best portion of the work. The quarrels of the 
two great families form the staple of the story, 
and the uncertainty attaching to the hero’s. 
origin is cleverly used to illustrate the factions 
which distract the city. The writer unduly cen- 


sures the political morality of Machiavelli, for it 
seems clear that his views aimed at a union of the 
numerous principalities rather than at the main- 


tenance of their disunion. The orthography 
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of the word ‘“‘cockerel” seems to have caused 
some difliculty to the writer of the story. In 
one asap it is rightly spelt in the text, and in 
another wrongly in a foot-note. The book is 
thoroughly wholesome and harmless literature, 
and should find favour with young people. 

A love story of the time of Charles II. has 
need to be well told if it is to carry interest. 
Miss Frances Heath Freshfield, who writes The 
Wrothams of Wrotham Court (Cassell & Co.), 
has carefully studied social and political history. 
Expletives and exclamations are a good test of 
the accuracy of an historical novel, and in the 
case before us the test can be applied without 
harm to the story. The London stage in 1670, 
the life of a country gentleman in Kent at about 
the same period, and a New England plantation 
seven years later, are the chief subjects dealt 
with, and the writer has well learnt the history 
of the Quakers of the time. The writing is 
nearly always good, and the conversations are 
often brilliant. We have no hesitation in saying 
that the book should rank high among the his- 
torical novels of the day. The general reader 
will find it is full of interest. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


THE two new volumes of the series called 
** Foreign Statesmen,” for which*Messrs. Mac- 
millan are responsible—Philip II., by Major 
Martin Hume, and William the Silent, by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison—are, in a way, rival portraits, 
dealing as they do with the protagonists in the 
great struggle whichestablished tl e independence 
of Holland. Of the two books Mr. Harrison’s is 
incomparably the better written. It is a clever 
and accurate narrative, but at the same time it 
leaves the impression that Mr. Harrison has not 
written because he was full of his subject, but 
that he has read upthe printed authorities because 
he desired to write. There is no trace, so far 
as we can detect, of original research ; and we 
fancy that the book would never have existed 
had not the publishers wanted a volume for the 
series. Miss Putnam’s recent work, which takes 
much the same view of William of Orange as 
Mr. Harrison, really rendered the appearance 
of his volume superfluous, for the lady in her 
two volumes treats the subject in greater detail 
and supplies more references to authorities. 
We have said the writers take much the same 
view of their hero; but Mr. Harrison has, per- 
haps, abated somewhat more from Motley’s 
panegyric than Motley’s countrywoman. Occa- 
sionally Mr. Harrison’s language seems almost 
as strong, but when it is so he usually 
=" it in a subsequent sentence, evi- 

ently somewhat reluctantly, for he would, 
we suspect, like to retain Motley’s portrait 
of a faultless Protestant hero, but the facts 
are too strong for him. What is most open to 
criticism in Mr. Harrison’s estimate is his failure 
to perceive William’s lack of organizing power. 
He never created an army, he never gave the 
United Provinces a systematized polity, he was 
content to go on depending on shifts and ex- 
pedients in both war and politics, and trusting 
to the courage and good sense of the Dutch to 
supply the lack of an adequate organization. 
Major Hume is, as we have said, strikingly 
inferior in literary skill, and he makes many 
small mistakes. Yet his monograph impresses us 
as fresher and more valuable, the work of a man, 
in fact, who has had the inestimable advantage 
of working among contemporary records, and 
has attained a familiarity with the atmosphere 
of the period which is out of the reach of any 
one who has only read what other historians 
say. Mr. Harrison hurls the customary epithets 
at Philip, but Major Hume adopts the view the 
Athenewm has long maintained, that Philip 
was neither a bad man nor a naturally cruel 
one, but that his was a third-rate intellect 
placed in a position of which the difii- 
culties would have tasked a statesman of 
the highest genius. He could not allow the 





Netherlands to become Protestant: had he ever 
thought of doing so his Spanish subjects would 
have insisted on his retracing his steps; nor 
could he have given them home rule, for the 
Spanish nation would not have suffered it. We 
cannot, however, believe, as Major Hume does, 
that he did not know of Alva’s atrocities. We 
think rather that he had not sufficient imagina- 
tion to realize the ruin they were bringing on 
the richest country in Europe. He thought 
only of crushing resistance to his authority and 
re-establishing the true religion: he did not 
understand how fearfully fire, sword, and extor- 
tion were depopulating the Netherlands and 
destroying their prosperity. There are several 
little slips in Major Hume’s book. He talks 
of ‘‘the Spanish kingdom of Navarre” when 
he means the Spanish part of that king- 
dom ; he speaks of ‘‘ harmless Dukes of Bur- 
gundy,” an odd description of Philip the Good 
and Charles the Bold; he fancies old Andrea 
Doria, as crafty and egotistical an opportunist 
as ever lived, was ‘‘ overcome with emotion ” at 
the sight of Philip—any emotion he felt being 
a determination to bow so dangerous a guest 
out of Genoese territory as soon as he politely 
could ; he speaks of ‘‘the obscure Arragonese 
town of Monzon,” as if it were not the historic 
meeting-place of the Cortes ; and he calls the 
soldiers of Alva, the picked troops whom Bran- 
tome crossed France to see, ‘‘an unpaid mutinous 
rabble.” ‘‘ Hainhault ” is not a usual spelling. 


A Modern Meribah, by Geraldine Kemp 
(Skeffington & Son), opens with mysterious 
observations made by four angels to a man ‘‘ of 
a wise, noble, and beautiful appearance.” The 
curtain next rises on a monastery in the 
Pyrenean district, founded and presided over 
by a strange person called Salvator. Mysticism 
and rodomontade fill the greater number of the 
pages of this eccentric and wearisome production, 
in which there is a great deal of tall talk about 
‘*the doctrine of Hope, founded upon Reason, 
and otherwise called Theosophy,” but very 
little of the usual ingredients of a romance, and 
that little of remarkably poor quality. Once, 
and once only, is it possible to feel a spark of 
human interest ina professor who is rash enough 
to say to the mystical Salvator, ‘‘ What is your 
creed ?”’ The answer, which begins, ‘‘I believe 
In the Free Masonry of the Great Triune, In 
the Architectural Supremacy of God,” continues 
in the same strain for so long that the professor 
exclaims with delightful impatience, ‘‘I shall 
never ask another man to explain his creed. 
Do you expect me to understand it?” And so, 
too, says the much tried reader, who did not 
even ask the injudicious question. 


The Memoirs of the Carnacs of Co. Down, 
edited by Mr. Frank Owen Fisher, is printed 
for private circulation only, and is, by its nature, 
of limited interest. But chronicle of small beer 
though it be, it has the charm of being told 
simply and quaintly, and the reader is carried 
along by the clearness of the type and beautiful 
get-up of the volume. It isa real pleasure to 
take up a book so well turned out, and Messrs. 
Jarrold & Sons have done much to raise ‘The 
Memoirs of the Carnacs of Co. Down’ above 
mediocrity. 

Vittoria is the latest addition to the neat 
reissue of Mr. Meredith’s romances which 
Messrs. Constable are making, each novel 
being comprised in a single volume.—A few 
weeks ago we noticed a selection from Guesses 
at Truth; now Messrs. Macmillan send us a 
neat reprint of the whole work.—Messrs. Bell 
& Sons have published a new edition of the late 
Mr. George Hooper’s excellent monograph on 
The Campaign of Sedan. Some slight mistakes 
remain to be corrected ; for instance, the late 
Queen of Prussia did not visit the French Ex- 
hibition of 1867, as is implied on p. 32. 

Messrs. Dent & Son have sent us a second 
instalment of their pleasantly old - fashioned 
edition of The Spectator; the notes to it are 





good and sufficient. It has, however, a formig. 
able competitor in the edition Mr. Nimmo 
publishing and Mr. G. A. Aitken is editj 
Mr. Aitken’s knowledge of the details of th 
period of Steele and Addison is unrivalled, ang 
he has written an excellent introduction to this 
edition. The old-faced type is pleasing to th 
eye, and the portraits and vignettes are exceed. 
ingly well chosen and good ; the annotations, 
which are commendably brief, are at the foot 
of the page—a convenience to the genen| 
reader ; altogether this is a reprint most high} 
to be commended.—Another volume, the sixth, 
of Messrs. Dent’s reprint of Florio’s Montaigne, 
and the two volumes containing Guy Manneriny 
in their dainty edition of the Waverley novels, 
have also reached us. 


WE have received two peerages of high 
reputation—The Dictionary of the Peerage and 
Baronetage, by Sir Bernard Burke, C.B. (Harr. 
son & Sons), edited by his son, and The Peeray 
and Baronetage of the British Empire, by Edmund 
Lodge, Esq. (Hurst & Blackett). Both these 
handsome volumes have been revised and im. 
proved, the alterations necessitated by the 
Jubilee being numerous ; but it is to be re. 
gretted that Mr. Burke does not deal mor 
critically with the genealogies in his volume, 
That of Lord Iveagh is not such as should be 
sanctioned by a genealogist careful of his 
reputation. 

Vinton’s Agricultural Almanac has a deserved 
reputation, acquired under the late Mr. Morton 
and maintained since. — The Rural Almanu 
(Horace Cox) is also a useful publication. 

The Catholic Directory (Burns & Oates) and 
The Baptist Handbook (Clarke & Co.) are each 
of them well compiled and serviceable. It is 
rather bewildering to hear of a convent ‘“‘pro- 
moting” tennis (we presume lawn tennis is 
meant), Badminton, and golf among its pupils 
but it would seein a convent at Ipswich is modem 
enough todo so. Another convent, it appears, 
has engaged teachers from Newnham and the 
Cambridge Training College to help the work of 
education—a significant change. The memoirs 
of ministers in ‘The Baptist Handbook’ ar 
a praiseworthy feature. The views of Baptist 
chapels are not exhilarating. Most of them 
are painfully pretentious. 

Tue Ottoman Public Debt publish a Speci 
Report for the third quinquennial period (1892- 
1897) by Sir Vincent Caillard, followed by 4 
translation of the latest Annual Report of the 
Council of Administration. The volume is 
needed by all students of the state of pee 
It appears that Turkey mobilized ‘nearly 
300,000 men” for the Greek war, and concen- 
trated 167,461 men and 34,316 horses and 
mules. The number of men is far larger than 


was supposed. The Special Report was at once § 


followed by ‘ Addenda,’ which correct some 
errors. 


We have on our table Solicitors’ Forms, by 
C. Jones, Vol. I. (E. Wilson), — A Junior 
Latin-English Gradus, or Verse Dictionary, by 
§. C. Woodhouse (Sonnenschein),—7wo Papers 
on the Oscan Word Anasaket, by L. Horton- 
Smith (Nutt),—TZwo Lectures on Theism, by 
A. Seth (Blackwood), — Darwin, and After 
Darwin, by the late G. J. Romanes, Vol. Il. 
(Longmans),— Indian Coinage and Currency, 
by L. C. Probyn (E. Wilson),—Montaigne and 
Shakespere, by J. M. Robertson (The Uni 
versity Press, Limited),—The Story of Edison, 
by F. Mundell (Jarrold), — Seaton Court, by 
Maud Carew (S.P.C.K.),—The Adventures of 4 
Stowaway, by F. Whishaw (Griffith & Farran) 
—Woodville, by A. H. Lewis (Lawrence & 
Bullen),—Bases of Religious Belief, Historical 
and Ideal, by C. M. Tyler (Putnam), — Th 
Revel and the Battle, and other Sermons, 
by G. Ridding, D.D. (Macmillan),—The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: The Firs 
Book of Maccabees, with Introduction and Notes 
by the Rev. W. Fairweather and J. S. Black 
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(Cambridge, University Press), — Notes on_ the 
Margins, Five Essays, by Clifford Harrison 
(Redway), — Evolution and Religion, by J. 
Bascom (Putnam),—and Genesis Critically and 
Exegetically Expounded, by Dr. A. Dillmann, 

ted by W. B. Stevenson, 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh, Clark). Among New Editions we 
have Kingston’s Three Admirals (Griffith & 
Farran),—and French Idioms and Proverbs, by 
De V. Payen-Payne (Nutt). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Fragments of the Book of Kings according to Translation 
of Aquila, edited by Burkitt, 4to. 10,6 net. 
Pilgrim’s Scrip, Extracts for Daily Use from the Writings 
‘of Rev. J. M. Neale, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
§nell’s (Rev. B. J.) Le Bon Dieu, and other Addresses to 
Children, First Series, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 
Armitage (E.), Pictures and Drawings selected from Works 
of, edited by Dr. Richter, fo. 168/ net. 
Gardner's (KE. A.) Catalogue of Greek Vases in Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, imp. 8vo. 12/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama. 
Hall’s (H. M. M.) Voices in Verse, 16mo. 2/6 net. 
Mozley’s (J. R.) A Vision of England, and other Poems, 3/6 
Phillips’s (S.) Poems, cr. 8vo. 4/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Gross’s (C.) Harvard Historical Studies, Vol. 5, 12/ cl. 
Peter the Great, by O. Browning, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Orléans’ (Prince Henri a’) From Tonkin to India, trans- 
lated by H. Bent, 4to. 25/ cl. 
Reynolds-Ball’s (E. A.) Cairo of To-day, a Practical Guide, 
12mo, 2/6 cl. 
Science. 


Howe's (H. A.) Elements of Descriptive Astronomy, 7/6 cl. 

Wade's (J.) Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

General Literature. 

Fletcher’s (M.) Sand Modelling for Infant and Junior 
Schools, 4to. 3/6 bds. 

Francis’s (H.) The Rajah of Patinandri,a Hindu Romance, 
er. 8vo. 4/ cl.; The White Cat, a Tale of the Chiltern 
Hills, cr. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Greg’s (T. T.) Through a Glass Lightly, 18mo. 3/6 net. 

Gurney’s (A.) Love’s Fruition, 18mo, 2/6 cl. 

Orton’s (H.) Through One Man’s Sin, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Rees’s (R ) Owen Tanat, a Story of Welsh Life, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Webb's (S. and B.) Industrial Democracy, 2 vols. 8vo. 25/ net. 

Westbury’s (H.) Acte, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Woods's (M. L.) Weeping Ferry, and other Stories, 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Clos (E. M.): Kreuz u. Grab Jesu, 8m. 
Engelkemper (W.): De Saadie Gaonis vita, bibliorum 
versione, hermeneutica, 3m. 60. 
Eubel (C.): Hierarchia Catholica medii evi, 1198-1431, 30m. 
Lipsius (RK. A.): Glauben u. Wissen, 6m. 
Owsepian (G.): Die Entsteh hichte des Monothele- 
tismus, 1m. 
Pfleiderer (R.): Die Attribute der Heiligen, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Bertrand (L.): La Fin du Classicisme et 'e Retour a 
lAntique, 3fr. 50. 
Kekule v. Stradonitz (R.) : Uber Copien ‘e. Frauenstatue aus 
der Zeit des Phidias, 6m. 
Obernitz (W. v.): Vasaris allgemeine Kunstanschauungen 
auf dem Gebiete der Malerei, 4m. 50. 
_— (G.) : De Antiquorum libris pictis Capita quattuor, 
m. 





Poetry. 
Frey (C.): Dichtungen des Michelagniolo Buonarroti, 23m. 
History and Biography. 
Rohricht (R.): Geschichte des Kénigr. Jerusalem, 1100- 


1291, 30m. 
Schweitzer (G.): Emin Pascha, 12m. 
Philology. 
Hamelius (P.): Die Kritik in der englischen Literatur des 
17 u. 18 Jahrh., 3m. 
Jiriezek (O. L.): Deutsche Heldensagen, Vol. 1, 8m. 
Pochhammer (P.): Durch Dante, ein Fiihrer durch die 
‘Commedia,’ 3m. 
Warnke (K.): Marie de France, Fabeln, 16m. 
Science. 
Locard (A.): Mollusques Testacés, Vol. 1, 50fr. 
Nouvelles Archives du Muséum 4d’Histoire Naturelle, 
Series 3, Vol. 9, 2 parts, 40fr. 
General Literature. 
Bonneron (G.): Notre Régime Pénitentiaire: Les Prisons 
de Paris, 7fr. 50. 
erase 











THE CAVALRY AT WATERLOO. 
23, Devonshire Place, W., Dec. 25, 1897. 

Your critic of the Hon. Claud Vivian's 
‘Memoir’ of his distinguished ancestor says on 
Pp. 876 of your issue of this date that I had 
mixed up two movements of the brigade under 
Sir Hussey Vivian. If he will turn to pp. 147-8 
and p. 177 of my book entitled ‘Cavalry in the 
Waterloo Campaign ’—which you were kind 
iahege to notice favourably when it was pub- 
lished—he will see that when I wrote I had not 


XUM 





mixed up the two movements. In fact, I showed 
clearly that there was an interval of about three 
hours and a half between them. So far as I know, 
I had, when I wrote, all the data as regards the 
point at issue which have been used in the com- 
pilation of the ‘ Memoir’ of Lord Vivian, and I 
still believe that the account I put forward in 
1895 is substantially correct in all respects. 
Evetyn Woop. 








THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


THe Head Masters’ Conference met at the 
College of Preceptors on December 22nd and 
23rd. The attendance was rather less than 
usual, partly, no doubt, because many schools 
did not break up before the 22nd, but partly, 
also, because there is no great curiosity to see 
Bloomsbury Square and the Holborn Restaurant. 
Mr. Lyttelton, of Haileybury, was chairman for 
the year. 

Dr. Fearon opened the proceedings by moving 
‘* That the establishment of a central educational 
authority, on the general lines recommended by 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Education, 
is the essential starting-point in any sound 
movement towards the reform of secondary 
education.” This was seconded by Mr. Bell 
(Marlborough), and carried nem. con. without 
debate; but there is really some ambiguity 
about the motion, for the Royal Commission 
recommended both a central administrative 
authority and a central consultative authority. 
The Conference apparently wished to demand 
both, but it would have been wise to make this 
quite clear. Mr. Keeling (Bradford) followed 
with a motion asking for ‘‘ an official differentia- 
sion, by a central educational authority, between 
the aims and curricula of primary and secondary 
schools.”” This was seconded by Dr. Gow (Not- 
tingham), and carried also nem. con., and it was 
agreed that copies of both the foregoing resolu- 
tions should be forwarded to all prominent 
members of the Government. Mr. Moss 
(Shrewsbury) moved ‘That this Conference 
gives a general approval to the recommendations 
of the Committee with regard to examinations 
for classical entrance scholarships,” the recom. 
mendations being, in effect, (1) that specializa- 
tion should not be encouraged ; (2) that Greek 
should not be marked so highly as Latin ; and 
(3) that prosody only, and not Latin verse com- 
position, should be required from candidates 
under fourteen years of age. The motion itself, 
which was seconded by Mr. Field (Radley), was 
carried almost immediately, but on the three 
recommendations a very confused debate arose, 
instigated, it must be admitted, by Mr. Moss 
himself. The masters of preparatory schools, 
at whose urgent instance the recommendations 
were adopted by the Committee, declare that 
specialization, or exclusive study of one subject, 
is bad for the small boy, but this opinion was 
hardly discussed at all, many head masters 
avowing that they only gave scholarships for the 
purpose of winning University scholarships later 
on, and that for this purpose they preferred 
the specialist candidate. The first and second 
recommendations were, however, ultimately 
adopted, but the third was amended, on the 
motion of Mr. Francis (Tiverton), to the effect 
that if Latin verse is set an alternative paper 
shall also be set. A number of resolutions 
were then carried relating to the appointment 
of sub-committees for certain definite purposes. 

On Thursday, the 23rd, Mr. Bell had the first 
place with a motion :— 

“That any man definitely selected fora mastership 
in any school connected with the Conference must 
produce adequate evidence of practical efficiency as 
a teacher ; failing this, he shall be considered only 
as a probationer until he has gained a teaching 
diploma, of which an essential condition shall be 
the certificate of the head master of the school in 
which the probationer has served.” 

Dr. James (Rugby) moved an amendment de- 


manding legislation on the subject, and a rider | 


to this effect was adopted when the original 





motion had been carried. The effect, if there is 
any effect, will be that a man, if he wishes to 
become a master in a public school, must either 
take a teacher’s diploma at the University or 
serve for some time in a small school. This is 
surely not an uncommon practice already. Dr. 
Gray (Bradfield) followed with a motion con- 
demning the practice of holding examinations 
for University scholarships in the October term, 
and was prepared to move a rider pledging 
members of Conference not to send up boys in 
that term ; but he withdrew this rider in favour 
of the proposal of Mr. Philpotts (Bedford) that 
a committee be appointed to inquire and make 
representations tothe Vice-Chancellors of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Both the motion and the rider 
were carried with some opposition. Mr. Culley 
(Monmouth) then moved *‘ That the worship of 
athletics has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished.” This, again, led to a con- 
fused debate, the opposition, strangely enough, 
coming mainly from the masters of day schools. 
At least three amendments were moved, one 
by Mr. Philpotts, one by Mr. Fausset (Bath), 
which Mr. Culley was inclined to adopt, and 
one by Mr. Vardy (Birmingham), while Mr. 
Moss threatened to move the previous question. 
Ultimately, on the appeal of Mr. Lyttelton, 
Mr. Vardy’s proposal was carried, to the effect 
that the Conference did not ignore the value of 
athletic sports, but deprecated ‘‘ the increasing 
importance and excessive publicity” now ac- 
corded to them. Mr. Dalton (Felstead) then 
called attention to the advantages of inspection 
as conducted by the joint board, but no dis- 
cussion took place. Dr. James, Mr. Eve (Uni- 
versity College School), and Dr. Gow were 
elected to the Committee in place of Mr. Moss, 
Dr. Baker, and Mr. Philpotts, and the Con- 
ference adjourned, to meet next year at Shrews- 
bury. 








THOMAS WINTER'S CONFESSION. 
Public Record Office, Dec. 23, 1897. 

Too much has been made of the spelling of 
Winter’s name in the famous Hatfield manu- 
script. How little the spelling weighed with 
the Earl of Salisbury (and he meant the Govern- 
ment) may be seen by the following endorse- 
ments in his own hand. On the Hattieyd con- 
fession he has written, ‘25 9° M, Tho. 
Wyntors declaration” ; on the examination of 
Winter (November 25th), ‘‘25 9° 1605. . The 
Examination of Tho. Winter” ; and on the six- 
line note, ‘*25 9° 1605. The examination of 
Wintor.” Three different spellings by the same 
examiner on the same day ! 

It is remarkable that, of all the signatures 
of Winter in the Gunpowder Plot papers, the 
only one in which the ‘‘T” of the Christian 
name resembles the ‘‘T” in the signature to 
the Hatfield confession, is that on the six-line 
note. This Father Gerard acknowledges to be 
the holograph of Winter. Still, it is sufficient 
to show that Winter could alter his signature, 
and, in his wounded state, dispense with his 
usual flourishes. Again, there is a strong re- 
semblance between the Hatfield confession and 
the six-line note in the matter of alterations of 
words. Father Gerard argues that a man within 
sight of the gallows would not be so precise in 
his phraseology. Yet, in a short note of six 
lines, Winter strikes out five words in order to 
amend his phrases. No wonder he had many 
alterations to make in writing ten pages folio ; 
and all, except the four additions and one altera- 
tion by Sir award Coke, are in Winter’s own 
hand. 

Why should Father Gerard insist that the 
six-line note refers to the ‘‘ Spanish Treason ” ? 
The same contemporary hand, that has written 
‘*Treason Gunpowder” on the dorse of the 
Public Record Office copy of Winter’s confes- 
sion, has written on the dorse of the six-line 
note ‘‘Powder Treason.” Just as we know 
from Thomas Winter's examination on January 
17th, 1605/6, that, in the event of the success 
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of the plot, the Pope was to have been informed 
thereof, and negotiated with, so, doubtless, 
communication with some foreign power might 
have been thought of before the execution of 
the project. 

But there is one point, overlooked both by 
Prof. Gardiner and by Father Gerard, which 
goes very far to establish the genuineness of the 
Hatfield manuscript. That document, the six- 
line note, and the examinations of Winter on 
January 9th and January 17th, all written 
within the Tower, are on paper bearing the 
same water-mark. The Public Record Office 
copy, written outside the Tower by Levinus 
Munck, Salisbury’s secretary, is on paper bear- 
ing a different water-mark. It is clear that 
Winter was handed some of the paper that was 
being used by his examiners, and ordered to write 
his confession. Being compelled to state his own 
guilt in detail, and this being the only record 
thereof in his handwriting, he took the only 
revenge that lay in his power, viz., to make his 
signature so unlike his usual one that in after 
times the document might not be considered to 
be his. He has succeeded with Father Gerard, 
at least. Ernest G. ATKINSON. 








‘THE STRUGGLE OF THE NATIONS.’ 

You were good enough, nearly a year ago 
(January 2nd, 1897), to allow me to point out 
in your columns the unusual liberties which had 
been taken, in certain places, in the translation 
of Maspero’s ‘Struggle of the Nations,’ which 
had then just been published by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. It is fair, 
i think, to your readers, as well as to others 
more immediately concerned in the matter, 
that I should state how the controversy which 
arose upon my letter has recently terminated. 

Your readers may remember how the secre- 
tary to the Society, Mr. McClure, replied, con- 
tending that the alterations on which I had 
commented were so ‘‘ few and trivial” that it 
had not been thought necessary to call the 
reader’s attention to them in the preface, and 
stating in particular (January 9th, and again 
January 23rd) that they were all made with 
Prof. Maspero’s approval, ‘* without whose con- 
sent” the translator ‘‘did not venture to 
qualify any expression in the text.” I expressed 
the dissatisfaction which I felt at this explana- 
tion, and which no doubt most of your readers 
felt likewise (for I considered that, even if 
Prof. Maspero had sanctioned the alterations, 
they were of such a serious kind that the public 
should have been apprised of the fact); but 
there for the time the matter rested. 

In the July number of the Church Quarterly 
Review there appeared an article on Prof. 
Maspero’s work, the writer of which criticized 
these alterations at much fuller length, 
and much more severely, than I had 
done in your columns. The result of this 
article was that an anonymous document of 
six or seven pages was issued, in which (sub- 
stantially) the defence offered previously in the 
Atheneum was repeated, with the addition of 
certain extracts from Prof. Maspero’s letters, 
from which it appeared that he gave permission 
for the expression in certain cases to be altered 
or softened, provided that the substance re- 
mained the same (‘‘ pourvu que le sens restat le 
méme”). An extract from this document was 
quoted in the Guardian in a manner which 
seemed to suggest to the reader that it settled 
the entire question. Accordingly, the follow- 
ing week I wrote a letter to that paper pointing 
out, for the information of its readers, how 
the matter appeared to me to lie. This letter 
elicited at once from Mr. Brownlow Maitland, 
the chairman of the General Literature Com- 
mittee of the S.P.C.K., a letter stating that the 
committee were not responsible for the altera- 
tions (and thus far, therefore, confirming what 
the secretary had said before in the Atheneum), 
that they were not aware of their existence 





when the work was published, and that no 
defence of what had been done had been issued 
in their name. A reply to my letter followed 
also naturally from Mr. McClure : and this led 
to a correspondence, with particulars of which, 
however, I need not trouble your readers. In 
the Guardian of November 25th appeared a 
long and important letter from the Church 
Quarterly reviewer, with extracts from Prof. 
Maspero’s letters. These extracts made it 
clearly apparent that for the numerous and 
serious changes introduced into the translation 
Prof. Maspero had given no authorization what- 
ever. He had sanctioned particwar alterations, 
but not more. He expresses his regret that 
the public should have been led to believe that 
in his letters (as cited in the anonymous docu- 
ment referred to above) ‘‘ expressions used to 
authorize the changing of a single detail were 
intended to sanction the whole.” 

“T gave my sanction with regard to a small 

number of special points which it would be easy to 
enumerate. I gave no general sanction to change 
anything in my text without submitting these 
changes to my judgment.” 
And the proof-sheets of the last chapter, 
embracing more than one hundred pages, and 
containing a very large number of these altera- 
tions, Prof. Maspero, we learn, never saw at 
all ! 

The General Literature Committee has, how- 

ever, I am now glad to say, appreciated the 
necessities of the occasion. Ina letter in the 
Guardian of December 15th the chairman states 
that at a meeting held on December 10th it had 
unanimously agreed to prefix to every copy of 
the work in stock a ‘‘ Notice to the Reader,” 
stating that the committee 
“ think it right to state that certain passages in this 
version do not altogether represent Prof. Maspero’s 
views on Biblical history as represented in the French 
edition.” 
A notice to this effect was, it may be re- 
membered, what I suggested myself in one of 
my letters to the Atheneum in January. Its 
adoption by the committee now is, I consider, 
a complete justification of the position which I 
then took, and an admission that the alterations 
were (as I all along contended) of too serious a 
nature for the public not to be apprised of them. 
It is also no small satisfaction to the many friends 
of the Society to be assured that the committee 
did not in any way authorize or approve the 
introduction of the alterations; and while it 
may be regretted that it should have been found 
possible to introduce them without the know- 
ledge of the committee, as also that the com- 
mittee should have been so long in disowning 
them, I, at any rate, now that the chairman has 
spoken so distinctly, most gladly exonerate the 
committee—and with it, of course, the Society 
—from all responsibility for them. VeERAx. 








COLERIDGE’S ‘MUTUAL PASSION.’ 
December 29, 1897. 

Mr. GARNETT says in last week’s Atheneum 
that ‘Mutual Passion’ is printed ‘‘in all collected 
editions of Coleridge’s poems.” 

It is not to be found in the only collected 
editions prepared by Coleridge himself, those 
of 1828 and 1829. It was added to the ‘ Sibyl- 
line Leaves’ of 1817 at the request of some 
friends, but it was printed, with ‘Time Real 
and Imaginary’ and ‘The Raven,’ not in the 
body of the book, but in the preface. 

W. Hate Wuire. 








Literary Gossip. 

To-pay, being the seventieth birthday of 
the Atheneum, furnishes a fitting opportunity 
to recall the history of the paper in its early 
days. So much has happened in the years 
that have elapsed since the journal started 
that such a retrospect has an historic in- 
terest. Wordsworth and Ooleridge, Scott 





and Byron, Shelley and Keats, Moore ani 
Rogers were in 1828 the chief figures jn 
the literature of this country. Now thy 
seem the heroes of a past age which js 
separated from us by a great gulf. Between 
them and us sprang up and flourished 
Tennyson, Browning, and Matthew Arnold, 


who have become to the present generation § 


what Wordsworth and Shelley were to their 
fathers—classics of English literature, whose 
immortality is beyond question, although 
their exact places in the hierarchy of poets 
may be still open to dispute. It is interest. 
ing to hark back, and some of our readers 
may like to be reminded what was the tone 
adopted by the journal in criticizing the 
great writers of the first quarter of the 
present century. 


Mrs. SuTHERLAND Orr’s ‘ Handbook to 
Browning’s Works’ reached in 1897 its 
seventh edition. The sixth edition, which 
was composed of two thousand copies, was 
exhausted before the year was far advanced, 
This shows how considerable is the number 
of people who study the poet. In fact, it is 
a larger number than we should at all 
expect, considering what he half bitterly 
called his ‘‘ proverbial unintelligibility.” 


Tue Government have finally decided not 
to renew the powers of the Scottish Univer 
sities Commission, which therefore ceased 
to exist yesterday. The St. Andrews dis- 
pute survives the Commission, and it may 
be assumed that the Secretary for Scotland 
will take more direct cognizance of the pre- 
sent impediments to education at St. Andrews 
and Dundee. 


Tuer University of Edinburgh, after some 
hesitation, has agreed to take part in form- 
ing a Joint Committee of the Scottish Uni- 
versities for the purpose of considering the 
general question of penal and disciplinary 
powers over graduates. The Committee 
will now be constituted. 


WE understand that at the recent con- 
ference of bodies interested in the establish- 
ment of a teaching University of London, 
the representatives of the City Corporation 
held out a good hope of the inclusion of the 
Gresham Trust funds in the resources of 
the University. 


Str Cuarues DILKE will have in the next 
Revue de Paris an articleonthe British Empire, 
in which he tries to make India and the 
colonies better known in France, and criti- 
cizes M. Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu’s writings 
on Australia. 


A CorRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘“‘Mr. F. G. Kenyon, the editor of Mrs. 
Browning’s letters, deals gently with her ignor- 
ance of the Athanasian Creed. In one of these 
letters (one from Torquay) we read : ‘ He [the 
bishop] was at church on Christmas Day, and 
upon Mr. Elliot’s being mercifully inclined to 
omit the Athanasian Creed, prompted him most 
episcopally from the pew with a ‘* Whereas”; 
and further on in the Creed, when the benign 
reader substituted the word condemnation for 
the terrible one—‘‘ Damnation !” exclaimed the 
bishop. The effect must have been rather start- 
ling.’ Mr. Kenyon, though he does not point 
it out, is evidently quite aware that ‘ Whereas 
is not the first word of the Athanasian Creed, 
and also that the ‘damnation’ which was change 
into ‘condemnation’ does not occur in ‘this 
Confession of our Christian Faith,’ but in the 
Communion Service. He may, however, not 
know that it was this bishop’s (Bishop Phill 
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tts’s) invariable habit to correct this substi- 


don of a milder word. I myself have seen 
him rise up in his pew and emphatically utter 
the word ‘damnation’ when ‘condemnation’ had 
been used instead of it, and that, too, when he 
was not in his own diocese.” 

Tue head-mastership of Charterhouse is 
worth over 6,000/. a year at the present 
time, it is said ; so Dr. Rendall has secured 
one of the chief prizes of the scholastic 
profession. Dr. Haig Brown is, we are 
sorry to say, indisposed; but we trust he 
will be well and in London before long, 
and as the Charterhouse has accorded its 
hospitality to many men of letters, it may 
not be out of place for a literary journal to 
ask him to inquire into the management of 
the dinners of the brethren. The cooking, 
it is urged, is not always so careful as it 
might be, the meat is apt to be somewhat 
inferior considering the price paid for it, 
and there is a monotony about the fare that 
might be, with a little thought, avoided. 
Is it necessary to provide hot joints on a 
‘hot summer’s day? Could not cold meat 
be provided on such occasions? These 
matters may seem trifling, but they make 
aconsiderable difference in the comfort of 
the brethren, who, we are sure, will find a 
friend in the new Master. 

Mr. Farrar Fenton, who recently issued 
a translation of the New Testament in 
“current English,’ is about to issue the 
Qld Testament on the same lines. The first 
section will include the Book of Job, and 
will be published immediately by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

Toe Law Quarterly Review for January 
will contain articles on ‘A Prologue to 


a History of English Law,’ by Prof. 


F. W. Maitland; ‘The Wage of Law 
Teachers,’ by Mr. C. N. Gregory; ‘ Wills 
in Ancient Egypt,’ by Mr. F. LI. Griffith ; 
and ‘The Indian Press Prosecutions,’ by Mr. 
H. C. Trafnell. 

Tuz late Mr. Alfred Morrison, it may be 
not out of place to remark when we are 
ublishing Mr. Fraser Rae’s articles on the 

neiscan myth, gave much attention to 
the manuscripts of Junius, and he obtained 
the opinion of M. Etienne Charavay that 
they were written in a natural hand. This 
was published with his consent in No. 3366 
of the Atheneum. As the result of personal 
investigation, he rejected the claim put 
forward on behalf of Sir Philip Francis to 
be Junius, and, if he had lived longer, it 
would have gratified him to read the docu- 
mentary evidence now appearing in our 
columns that Francis was not, and could 
not have been, Junius. 


Tue Landor MSS. printed in Mr. 
Wheeler’s ‘Unpublished Writings and 
letters of Walter Savage Landor’ (Bent- 
ly) have been presented to the British 
Museum. 

Mz. Epmunp Rovrrepez has finished 
his ‘Book of the Year 1897: a Chronicle 
of the Times and a Record of Events,’ which 
has cost him a great deal of trouble and 
hard work, as its scheme is ambitious and 
the index is elaborate. 


Mr. L. D. Exystern writes from New 
York :— 
_ In looking through a book of letters of the 
axteenth century, ‘The Compleat Am or ; 
ot, Two Treaties of the Intended Marriage of 





Queen Elizabeth,’ collected by Sir Dudley 
Digges, and published in London 1655, on 
p- 273 I found the following letter to the Earl 
of Leicester :— 

It may please your Lordship to understand that by 
certain that returned from Frankfort I understand 
that one of the gentlemen that departed hence with 
intention to accompany your nephew Mr. Philip 
Sidney to Heidelberg, died by the way at a place 
called Bladin in Lorain, who by divers conjectures 
I took to be the Dean of Winchester, who, as I 
advertised your Lordship by Mr. Argall, I employed 
toencounter the evill practices of your said nephew’s 
servants. If therefore your Lordship, he now being 
void, shall not speedily take order in that behalf (if 
already it be not done), the young gentleman your 
nephew ’shall be in danger of a very lewd practice, 
which were great pitie in respect of the rare gifts 
that are in him at Paris, the 17th of October, 


1572, your honour to command. 
Fr. WALSINGHAM. 


I have looked through both Symonds’s and 
Fox Bourne’s lives of Sidney, and could find no 
reference to the contents of this letter. The 
Dean of Winchester mentioned was, I believe, 
Dean Watson, but beyond that I could obtain 
no further information.” 

Tue versatile writer of travels and learned 
ethnologist Dr. Wilhelm Joest, born in the 
year 1852, died recently in the South Pacific. 
He first devoted himself to the study of 
philology, and after having taken part in the 
Franco-German war he began his “ Welt- 
reisen,” communicating his experiences first 
to the Kélnische Zeitung and other journals, 
and then issuing them in book form. 

Tue Bronté Society is going to hold a 
meeting at Halifax on this day fortnight. 
Lord Crewe, if he has recovered from his 
accident, will be in the chair, and Sir T. 
Wemyss Reid is to deliver an address. 

WE have to chronicle with regret the 
decease of M. Bué, long Taylorian Teacher 
of French at Oxford and author of several 
estimable school-books. 

Tur Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Return of the Endowed Charities 
of the Parish of Kirkby Wharfe, in the 
West Riding (1d.); and Correspondence 
with the French Government relating to 
Madagascar (7d.). 








SCIENCE 


ed 


An Essay on the Foundations of Geometry. 
By Bertrand A. W. Russell, M.A. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Tus essay, as its author calls it (though it 

is bound in book form and occupies 201 

good-sized pages), is a solid piece of work, 

which we have read with much care and 
interest. The ability displayed in its com- 
position is unquestionable ; yet—we confess 
it with reluctance—we finally close the book 
with a feeling akin to disappointment. Over 
and over again we have followed Mr. Russell 
through a piece of lucid reasoning which 
seemed to be moving straight towards the 
centre of the whole matter, when, just as he 
seemed to be almost on it, he has suddenly 
turned asharp curve, struck off at a tangent, 
and lost himself in the cloudy subtleties of 
metaphysics. So long as he trusts to his 
mathematics and to his own robust common 
sense he writes clearly enough; but, un- 
fortunately, he has allowed himself to fall 
under the influence (an influence which he 
frankly avows) of one of the most brilliant 
and plausible, but assuredly not one of the 
most accurate, of living logicians, Mr. F. H. 
Bradley. When Mr. Russell goes astray, 





we generally find that this is the false light 
which has lured him into error. We will 
give as an example the following :-— 

‘*A thing is possible, according to Bradley 
(‘ Logic,’ p. 187), when it would follow from a 
certain number of conditions, some of which are 
known to be realized.” 


If Mr. Russell had given a tithe of the 
attention to symbolic logic that he has given 
to other branches of logic much more re- 
motely connected with his subject, he would 
have discovered by a few strokes of his pen, 
or indeed by a brief mental algebraic opera- 
tion, that this dictum, whether regarded as 
a definition or as an inference, and whether 
from the material or the formal point of 
view, is wholly untenable. With Mr. 
Bradley, as with some other logicians, 
anything apparently is possible when it 
is not known to be impossible, which is 
a fallacy only a degree less glaring than the 
fallacy that anything is true when it is not 
known to be false. 

Mr. Russell begins his essay by a general 
survey of the main problem he proposes to 
discuss, namely, the validity of non-Euclidean 
systems of geometry. Then he gives an 
historical sketch, accompanied with acute 
and careful criticism, of the principal writers 
on the subject, past and present. The works 
of Lobatchewsky, Gauss, Riemann, Helm- 
holtz, our own countryman Cayley, and 
several others receive their due share of 
notice and appreciation; and then, finally, 
the author gives his own views of the nature 
and solution of the fundamental probiem. 
With his conclusions, one or two important 
points excepted, we agree, though (mainly 
for reasons already stated) we cannot always 
admit the validity of the processes by which 
he arrives at them. These conclusions, 
briefly (perhaps too briefly) put, are that 
certain axioms, such as that of free mobility 
and the homogeneity of space, are common 
to Euclidean and non-Euclidean space alike, 
and must be accepted d priori ; but that the 
three Euclidean axioms of three dimensions, 
the axiom that two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space, and the axiom of parallels 
should be 
‘*regarded as empirical laws, derived from the 
investigation and measurement of our actual 
space, and true only, as far as the last two 
are concerned, within the limits set by errors of 
observation.” 

With the statement implied by the words 
we have italicized we certainly cannot agree, 
and, to our thinking, the truth or falsehood 
of this statement is the crux of the whole 
discussion. ‘Those who assert the possi- 
bility of discovering error in Euclid’s axioms 
by a conceivably more refined method of 
measurement forget (as Mr. Russell appears 
to do on pp. 128, 137, 189) that the infini- 
tesimal dz is never synonymous with zero, 
that it is wholly relative, and has no fixed 
and absolute magnitude. The infinitesimal 
dz has simply any magnitude, great or 
small, we choose to assign to it, consistently 
with the limitation that the variable z, with 
which we compare it, is (when not zero) 
infinite in comparison. The infinitesimal dz 
may, in fact (though it sounds paradoxical), 
have any value, from the millionth part of 
the diameter of an hypothetical atom to a 
million times the distance of the furthest 
star that will ever become visible through 
the most powerful telescope. In the former 
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case the diameter of a cricket ball might be 
regarded as infinity, while in the latter 
we should have to wander far, but yet no 
logically inconceivable distance, into the 
immensities of space (7.¢., ideal hypothetical 
space) before we could find the infinite that 
would correspond to our enormous infini- 
tesimal. Can a mathematician be accused 
of inaccuracy when he writes 
d (x?) = («& + dx)? — 2? = 2xdx? 

The answer is Yes, if by the symbol = he 
asserts absolute equality; No, if by the 
same symbol he only asserts that the ratio 
connecting the two quantities on each side 
of it may be made to differ as little 
from unity as we please by sufficiently 
diminishing the value of dx in comparison 
with x. This illustration is not irrelevant 
to our thesis. The question between the 
Euclideans and the non-Euclideans is strictly 
analogous. When the latter do not talk 
nonsense about the miraculous properties 
of a space of four dimensions, they only 
differ from the former in attaching different 
and less simple meanings to the same words. 
When they speak of the possibility of two 
straight lines enclosing a space, we always 
find upon close examination that their 
so-called straight lines are not straight 
lines in the ordinary sense, but two great 
circles of an infinite sphere, or some other 
curves of infinitesimal (but not quite zero) 
curvature. It would not be quite fair to 
class Mr. Russell among the non-Euclideans ; 
yet his familiarity, not to say sympathy, 
with their peculiar ways of thinking leads 
him occasionally (though much less fre- 
quently than their vagaries lead them) 
into inconsistency of language, if not 
into positive error. His thoughts may be 
correct, but the words in which he ex- 
pees them border upon self-contradiction. 

e will give some specimens. On p. 128 
he says :— 

‘*Since what can really be taken, without 
contradiction, as the term of a spatial relation, 
is unextended, we must take, as the term to be 
used in Geometry, where we cannot go outside 
space, the least spatial thing which Geometry 
can deal with, the thing which, though in space, 
contains no space ; and this thing we define as 
the point.” 

And again, on p. 137, he says :-— 

‘*Hence arise infinite divisibility, with the 

self-contradictory notion of the point, in the 
search for elements, and unbounded extension, 
with the contradiction of an infinite regress or 
@ vicious circle, in the search for a completed 
whole.” 
Whence come these contradictions? As 
already stated, they arise solely from the 
unnecessary ambiguity created by con- 
founding the “infinitesimal ’’ with “zero.” 
On p. 189 we find :— 


‘* Analysis, being unable to find any earlier 
halting-place, finds its elements in points, that 
is, in zero quanta of space. Such aconception is 
a palpable contradiction, only rendered tolerable 
by its necessity and familiarity.” 


We admit the “ familiarity,” we deny the 
‘‘necessity.” Again, speaking of the axiom 
of free mobility, which asserts that a geo- 
metrical figure that is possible anywhere 
is possible everywhere, Mr. Russell says 
(p. 151) :— 

‘Its meaning will become clearer by refer- 
ence to a case where it does not hold, say the 
space formed by the surface of an egg.” 





What is meant by a case in which an 
axiom does not hold? If a single such 
case can be found, does not this disprove 
the axiom? When we read a little further 
we grasp Mr. Russell’s meaning ; but this 
meaning is not quite consistent with his 
language. 

One instance more and we have done. 
On p. 188 we find :— 

‘**T have only to prove, first, that the contra- 

dictions are inevitable, and therefore form no 
objection to my argument ; secondly, that the 
first step in removing them is to restore the 
notion of matter, as that which, in the data of 
sense-perception, is localized and interrelated 
in space.” 
Surely ‘‘ inevitable” contradictions do form 
an objection to an argument, unless it be 
that known as a reductio ad absurdum; and, 
again, if they are really “‘ inevitable,” what 
is the use of taking the ‘“‘ first” step, or any 
other step, in order to remove them ? 

Wecitethese examples of looseand careless 
phraseology in no captious spirit, but rather 
to direct the author’s attention to them, so 
that he may alter them in his next edition, 
if, as we hope, a second edition should be 
called for. The chances of this would be 
greater if he had written (as he might have 
done) for a wider circle of readers. Had 
he preceded his essay with definitions and 
easy illustrations of such terms as ‘“‘apo- 
deictic,”’ “‘ epistemology,” and several others 
with which professional logicians are familiar 
enough, but which are wholly unintelligible 
to the general reader, his book, we believe, 
would be read with interest by many who 
will now close it with a sigh after a glance 
over the first two or three pages. 








Volcanoes of North America. By Israel C. 
Russell. (Macmillan & Co.)—Prof. Russell 
calls his work ‘‘a reading-lesson for students 
of geography and geology” —and a highly in- 
teresting lesson it is. The account supplied of 
volcanoes and volcanic phenomena is not too 
technically scientific, but is full of useful in- 
formation and will satisfy the requirements of 
readers who are not professed vulcanologists ; 
the arrangement of the subject-matter, the type, 
and the illustrations are commendable, the only 
complaint we have to make being of the refer- 
ence letters and numbers on certain plates, 
which are so minute as to be scarcely legible. 
Although Mr. Russell writes for American 
students, he first describes the characteristics 
of volcanoes as they have been observed and 
recorded in the classic areas of the old world, 
and then proceeds to enumerate volcanic charac- 
teristics as they are exhibited in the magnificent 
mountains of his own continent. The series of 
volcanic mountains, never very remote from the 
coast, and extending from Alaska to Central 
America, furnishes object-lessons of the grandest 
and most interesting kind. The mountains are 
of many magnitudes, and in all stages of exist- 
ence—active, quiescent, extinct, stupendous 
snow-covered cones like Mount Shasta, small 
craters like those about Mono Lake. Mr. 
Russell furnishes a good general description of 
the cones and craters of the northern continent, 
and his abundant references inform us where 
more detailed accounts of the mountains and 
volcanic regions may be found. Several, even 
of the larger volcanoes or reputed volcanoes, 
have not yet been explored ; and some are not 
yet definitely named. Among these is one that 
first appeared in Nicaragua in 1850, the origin 
of which was witnessed and described by Squier. 
In treating of the production and building up 
of volcanic mountains in America, Prof. Russell 
recognizes the generally accepted volcanic types. 





But certain mountain ranges, ¢.g., the Bhs 
Hills of Dakota and the Big Horn Mountyy 
of Wyoming, are placed in a separate clasg, thy 
of ‘‘subtuberant mountains.” It is not likely th 
geologists will accept the validity of this clag 
fication without stronger arguments than tho 
here adduced in its favour. We find it diffiey, 
to realize the mechanism of which these en, 
nences are said to be the result. The auth 
does not put the case too clearly, and th 
domelike hills are described as if they we, 
incomplete craters of elevation. In the ‘the, 
retical considerations,” to which a chapter j 
devoted, Mr. Russell contends that in eruptioy 
steam plays a less important part than mo 
authorities assign to it. He holds that th 
deep-seated hot material is potentially plasti 
only, and at once becomes actually so wha 
reached by a fissure. ‘*The extent to which; 
magma would rise in a fissure would depend 
several considerations; chief among which woul 
be the pressure on the reservoir from which 
came, and the resistance it encountered 4s j 
rose.” Mr. Russell discusses this question y 
some length, and skilfully ; no doubt he bring 
into prominence one of many concurrent cause, 
and one which, perhaps, has not received ade 
quate recognition, but he seems to us to minimiz 
unduly the action of water. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Dee. 15.—Dr. H. Hicks, President, 
in the chair.—Messrs. C. Dodd, A. Macdonald, C,4. 
Matley, A. J. C. Molyneux, Josslyn Ramsden, A, 
Reid, and C. Temple were elected Fellows.—Th 
following communications were read: ‘On th 
Pyromerides of Boulay aes Jersey,’ by Mr. J, 
Parkinson,—and ‘ On the Exploration of Ty Newydd 
Cave, near Tremeirchion, North Wales,’ by the Rey, 
G. C. H. Pollen, 8.J. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 16.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—A letter from th & 
Ear! of Verulam was read, thanking the Society fa 
its resolution respecting the means taken to pr 
serve part of the old Roman wall of Verulamium- 
Mr. J. M. Brydon exhibited and presented a photo 
graph showing how the remains of the large Roma 
bath at Bath have been preserved by their incor 
poration with the new buildings. It was therey 
proposed by Sir J. Evans, seconded by Mr. Mic 
thwaite, and carried unanimously : “ That the bes 
thanks of the Society be offered to Mr. Brydon for 
the photograph of the Roman bath at Bath that he 
has been good enough to send. The Society at the 
same time desires to express its satisfaction at the 
manner in which the difficult task of combinings 
modern superstructure with Roman foundation 
has been accomplished, by which the early P< 
of the work have been preserved intact, and will be 
safely handed to posterity.”—Chancellor Ferguso 
exhibited a gold ring of the latter end of the four 
teenth century, engraved with an image of St. 
and an illegible motto. The ring was found sixty 
years ago in an old 7 at Potters Ferry, North 
ants.—Mr. Read exhibited a leaden figure of the 
crucified Saviour, of the fourteenth century.—M:. 
A. H. Cocks also exhibited a leaden — but of 
very doubtful antiquity, said to have beeu founda 
Thetford.—Mr. W. H. Knowles communicated a 
account and ground plan of a complete Roman 
bathing establishment lately laid bare outside 
the camp of Aisica (Great Chesters), in Northum- 
berland. A similar structure was laid opel 
some years ago outside the camp of Cilurnum— 
Mr. Ww H. St. John Hope read a paper on a gut 
of arms under the great seal made by Edward IV. 
to Louis de Bruges, Earl of Winchester, in 1472 
The interest of this grant, which was exhibited by 
Mr. Hope, lies in the fact (1) that it was granted to 
a foreigner as holder of an English earldom, and (2) 
that it bears an endorsement to the effect that it 
was surrendered to Henry VII. at Calais in 1500, in 
order that it might thereby be cancelled. Mr. Hope 
showed that the letters patent conferring the earl: 
dom upon Louis de Bruges had been similarly sur 
rendered, and entries to that effect had been made 
upon the Charter and Patent Rolls, where the doct- 
ments were severally enrolled. The surrender of 
the earldom and grant of arms had been made b 
John de Bruges, son of the grantee, but it 
not appear to be known upon what grounds he 
had done so. Mr. Hope further commun 
some remarks upon the arms of English earldoms, 
and showed, from the evidence of numerous 
that in many cases such arms were regarded as those 
of the lordship or earldom, and hereditary with it, 
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re not necessarily those of the holder or pos- 
we Ce In illustration of Mr. Hope’s paper, the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records exhibited the 
original writ under the sign manual directing the 
issue of the letters patent granting arms to Louis de 
Bruges, and also another writ of the same character. 








HisTORICAL.—Dec. 16.—Sir M. E, Grant - Duff, 
President, in the chair.— Mr. 8, Smith was elected a 
Fellow, and several foreign libraries were elected 
as subscribing members entitled to publications.— 

pers were read ‘On the National Study of Naval 
History,’ by Prof. J. K. Laughton and Mr. Hubert 

],—A_ discussion followed, in which Admiral 
Colomb, Messrs. J. Corbet, N. Darnell-Davis, and 
H. Harries, and Dr. Emil Reich took part. 

















BIBLIOGRAPHICAL.—Dec,. 20.—Annual Meeting. 
—Dr. Garnett, President, in the chair—A Report 
was submitted in which, after an allusion to the 
deaths of Lord Charles Bruce, the Duc d’Aumale, 
and Mr. Justin Winsor, it was announced that the 
roll of the Society had always been full throughout 
the year, that there was a substantial surplus of 
assets over liabilities, and that several interesting 
te were in progress, though the Council 












still to regret the difficulty of obtaining suffi- 
cient offers of work on English subjects—On the 
motion of Dr. Garnett, Lord Crawford was elected 
as President for 1898, Mr. A. H. Huth (on his re- 
signation of the Treasurership, which he had held 
since the foundation of the Society) being elected 
a Vice-President, Mr. R. E. Graves Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr, Archibald Clarke Hon, Librarian, and Mr. 
W. Y. Fletcher and Mr. A.J. Butler new Members 
of Council. The other officers of the Society 
and members of Council were re-elected.— Lord 
Crawford then took the chair in succession to Dr. 
Garnett, and after votes of thanks had been passed 
to the outgoing President and Treasurer, a paper 
was read by Mr. Lionel Cust ‘On the Originals of 
the Designs of the Block-Book ‘ Ars Moriendi.”’ 
Mr, Cust, after stating that his paper was based on 
the researches of his friend Dr. Lehrs, contended 
that the woodcut pictures in the block-book were 
really copies from the series of copper engravings 
by the Master E. S., the unique set of which, 
bequeathed by Douce to the Bodleian Library, is 
exhibited in the University Galleries at Oxford.— 
Mr. Cust’s paper excited great interest, but both in 
the brief discussion which followed, and in the 
subsequent informal conversation over the photo- 
graphs which he exhibited, the majority of the 
bookmen present seemed disinclined to admit the 
claim of the copper engravings to priority, pending 
the more detailed account of the evidence which 
Mr. Cust will give in his forthcoming monograph 
on the subject. 
































MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 4 —‘ Insects at Meals,’ Mr. F. Enock. 
a ee 4}.— ‘Ancient Civilizations,’ Rey. John 

‘Tackwell. 

Royal Institution, 3—‘The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Prof. O. Lod 
. Society of Arts, 7.— f. W. Ramsay. 

Geological. 8.—‘Structure of the Davos Valley,’ Mr. A. V. 
Jennings; ‘ Sections along the Lancashire, Derbyshire, and 
East Coast Railway, between Lincoln and Chesterfield,’ Mr. 
C. Fox-Strang ways. 

Tavas. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Prof. O. Lodge. 

sts’ Association, 8—‘A Brief Account of the Excur- 

sions in the Urals, down the Volga, in the Caucasus, &c., 

made in connexion with the International Geological Con- 

ss held in Rassia, August-September, 1897,’ Mr. L. L. 


linfante. 
Sar, Royal Institution, 3—‘The Principles of the Electric Tele- 
graph,’ Prof. O. Lodge. 
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Science Gossiy. 


We were prevented by our going to press at 
an early period last week from mentioning the 
decease of Prof. Jeffery Parker, of Otago, the 
well-known zoologist. 


‘Tut Rev. Dr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, has 
discovered the variability of a small star in the 
constellation Draco and of another in Gemini. 
They are catalogued in the Bonn Durchmusterung 
+67°'1124 and +30°°1329 respectively. The 
former must have been below the tenth magni- 
tude in the early autumn of this year, because 
Dr. Anderson could not see it with his 2}-inch 
refractor, although a star of 9°7 magnitude fol- 
lowing it to the south, and distant about 10’, was 

ly visible ; but on November 26th the cata- 

ed star had reappeared and was appreciably 
brighter than its neighbour. The latter about 
the middle of March was 0™-2 fainter than 
B.D.4+30°-1336 (the estimated magnitude of 
which is 8-5), but, after diminishing in bright- 




















fainterthan an uncatalogued star of thetenth mag- 
nitude, it rose again, and on November 28th was 
found to be 0™:2 brighter than B.D.+30°°1336. 


A PARTIAL eclipse of the moon will take place 
on the 7th inst., which will be visible over the 
whole of Europe and parts of Asia and Africa. 
Less than one-sixth of the moon’s diameter will 
be obscured even at the middle of the eclipse, 
the Greenwich time of which will be thirty-five 
minutes after midnight. In consequence of an 
erratum in the ‘ Nautical Almanac’ for this 
year, the time of the phenomenon is there given 
about forty-eight minutes too early. The eclipse 
of the sun on the 22nd inst., to observe which 
in its totality so many astronomers are now in 
India or on their way thither, will be wholly 
invisible in this country, though a small partial 
eclipse will be seen in the early morning in 
Eastern Europe. The planet Mercury will be 
at inferior conjunction with the sun on the 
6th inst., and at greatest western elongation 
from him on the 29th, so that in the last week 
of the month he will be visible before sunrise in 
the constellation Sagittarius. Venus passes 
during this month from Sagittarius into Capri- 
cornus, and rises a very short time before the 
sun. Mars is now near Venus, but will 
scarcely be visible this month on account of 
his faintness and great southern declination. 
Jupiter rises now about midnight, and earlier 
as the month advances ; he is nearly stationary 
in the western part of Virgo. Saturn, being in 
Scorpio, does not rise until much later. 








FINE ARTS 


——— 


Drawings and Studies in Pencil, Chalk, and 
other Materials. By the late Lord Leighton, 
P.R.A. Witha Preface by 8. P. Cockerell. 
(Fine-Art Society.) 

Tuis magnificent volume contains forty fac- 
similes, mostly of the same size as the original 
drawings. Many of them have been fac- 
similed and published before, as Leighton 
was extremely liberal in lending his studies, 
for he was anxious to set before the artistic 
world examples, not so much of his own 
powers as a draughtsman as of what he 
considered the right mode of preparing the 
materials of pictures, in which, according 
to him, the delineation of beauty is, and 
must always be, the highest purpose. Pro- 
bably one-third, however, of these drawings 
will be all the more welcome because 
they are new to the world at large, and 
in some cases even to artists. The first 
of the series is a capital version of a draw- 
ing in hard lead pencil, which was done 
in a courtyard at Venice in 1852, of a 
‘Byzantine Well Head.’ We should prefer 
to call it a Romanesque masterpiece. The 
drawing is well known through other fac- 
similes; none, however, is a better repro- 
duction than that before us, and it shows 
admirably the intricate convolutions of the 
sculptured foliage, and the foreshorten- 
ing of the devious tendrils, as well as of 
the curves in the spiral mouldings of the 
colonnettes which divide the front of the 
relic. Well may Mr. Cockerell write of 
this work that it is such as only the unim- 
paired vigour of human vision at twenty- 
one could accomplish. ‘‘ Even at that age,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the strain was too great, and for 
some time after he [ Leighton | suffered from 
weakness of the eyes.” 

This comment is correct enough, but the 

weakness of Leighton’s eyes was due, not to 

this drawing alone, but also to a still more 


borate study ‘A Lemon Tree ’— drawn, 
we believe, at Naples in 1854—which was 
the first specimen of Leighton’s powers in 
that way to be put before the artistic world. 
It was shown at the gallery of the Hogarth 
Club in Waterloo Place, 1859. Itis inspired 
by an even finer sense of style than the 
drawing of the ‘ Well Head,’ and is even 
more exquisite than the ‘Study of Kmnap- 
weed,’ now in the British Museum, which 
reproduces plate iii. before us at about two- 
thirds the size of the original. This ‘Study,’ 
choice as it is, hardly compensates us for 
the absence of the drawing of the lemon 
tree, which is the only notable omission in 
this volume, 

All three drawings illustrate the artist’s 
possession of an intimate knowledge of the 
structure as well as the forms of his subjects, 
and so do two studies of clasped hands 
made at Florence in 1854 for the ‘Cimabue’ 
picture and comprised in plate v. Their 
elegance, not less than their elaboration, 
leaves nothing to be desired. The making 
of such studies made Leighton the artist 
he was. Here are, besides the foliage and 
sculpture, studies for ‘ Cimabue’ of horses’ 
heads, in which, apart from the indis- 
putable traces of nature in the contours and 
texture rendering, it is manifest that Leigh- 
ton had schooled himself before the great 
Phidian sculptures from the Parthenon. 
After these come bits of drapery which 
Florentines of the fifteenth century might 
gladly claim. They were, as was natural 
to a sojourner in Florence at the 
time, the future President’s models in 
technical matters. A little further on we 
come upon an example of his advance 
towards a somewhat freer style with a 
broader manner, but not less faithful and 
artistic, in the ‘Study of a Female Head’ 
(Mrs. F. G. Stephens), the date of which 
is about 1868. This is more emphatically 
and less elaborately drawn than are the 
earlier examples, but it is full of life and 
character. 

A series of exercises follows illustrating 
the first ideas of various pictures, such as 
‘Daphnephoria,’ ‘ Whispers,’ ‘ Wedded,’ 
‘At the Fountain,’ ‘Captive Andromache,’ 
‘Iphigenia,’ ‘Summer Slumber,’ and ‘Clytie.’ 
Finally, we have Leighton’s last drawing, 
a study for one of four single figures to 
be painted in panels for the hall of Mrs. 
Rylands’s house, executed Wednesday, 
January 22nd, 1896, that is three days 
before his death. The study, or rather 
studies —-for it comprises a nude and a 
draped figure, both in the same attitude 
— show the President’s touch to have 
been then as firm and skilful as ever. 
Plate xii. comprises two groups of figures 
for the rudimentary composition of 
‘Summer Moon,’ and a single figure, 
quite different from the others, for 
the same work. The groups show dif- 
ferences in the arrangement of the arms 
and legs of both the beautiful figures in 
that charming masterpiece, as well as still 
greater differences in the positions of the 
heads, each of which is a well-studied con- 
ception of the design as affected by the con- 
cert of the main lines of the groups, with, 
of course, corresponding alterations in the 
masses of the draperies. 

So much, as illustrated by this book, for 
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elements of his compositions and the lead- 
ing lines in his groups. Besides them he 
produced equally careful studies for the 
draperies of his single figures ; for instance, 
plate xv. shows an admirably expressive 
and graceful design for the attire of one of 
the female singers in the procession of the 
‘ Daphnephoria’ (1875). We have on 
plate xvii. a nude figure drawn from 
nature, to be afterwards draped, and the 
same figure draped in the same attitude 
and likewise drawn from nature. Plates xviii. 
and xix. are respectively nude male and 
female figures of the design of ‘ Whispers,’ 
and the same figures draped. The ‘ Final 
Design for ‘‘The Captive Andromache,”’ 

late xxiv., a drawing on brown paper with 
black chalk, most elaborately heightened 
with Chinese white, applied, according to 
Leighton’s favourite practice, with a fine 
brush, illustrates not only his carefulness 
and industry, being as highly finished as if 
it were intended to be cut on a wood-block, 
but the concluding stage of all these pre- 
liminary studies. After these the painter 
usually made careful sketches in colours— 
in fact, little pictures—for the coloration of 
all his important as well as many of his less 
ambitious productions, and he also often 
modelled in clay or plaster figures or groups 
that were to be incorporated in his designs. 
Plate xxxix. is a very bold, but highly 
scientific and exact ‘Study of Hair for 
‘“‘Clytie,”’ made in January for his last 
completed picture. 

Turning to Mr. 8. P. Cockerell’s preface, 
we find it to be exactly what was to be 
expected from an old and accomplished 
friend of Leighton, writing after his death, 
and by his own artistic training fully quali- 
fied to deal with the subject. He commends 
his friend’s habit of modelling the human 
form as giving to his figures that air of 
organic life which, let us add, accompanies 
their gracefulness. He further remarks 
that the whole of Leighton’s artistic educa- 
tion was gained out of England. On this 
_ it is noteworthy that of no other 

nglish painter and draughtsman of the 
first class can this be said. 


here, as always before, fully admitted, and 
Mr. Cockerell rightly says: ‘‘Though I 
have often heard him speak of his debt to 
Steinle, I never heard him put a limit to 
it.’ This is true, but it must never be 
forgotten that Leighton was before all 
things grateful. Again, Mr. Cockerell tells 
us of his friend, ‘‘ ‘Thank God,’ he once 
said to me, ‘I never was clever at anything.’ 
An odd remark to come from one who to all 
around him seemed to be the very type of 
facility.’ That this was only seeming is 
proved by what we have said of Leighton’s 
methods of preparation and also of execu- 
tion. Of this indefatigable industry Mr. 
Cockerell gives apt illustrations, but none 
is more to the point than Leighton’s remark 
to the present writer, ‘‘I never wait for an 
inclination to begin to work, but begin, 
and the inclination comes.” 








Betragningner over Vitruvii de Architectura 
Libri Decem. Af J. L. Ussing. Résumé en 
Frangais. (Copenhagen.)—More than twenty 
years ago Prof. Ussing tried to demon. 
strate that the work on architecture which 
has come down to us linked with the 





The great | 
influence of Steinle upon his best pupil is | 





name of Vitruvius Pollio, the contemporary 
of Augustus, is in reality of no older date than 
the age of Constantine. He now returns to 
the attack, and sums up the result in these 
words: ‘‘J’espére que désormais ce Vitruve 
sera rayé du nombre des auteurs de 1’Age d’or 
des Latins.” There are many considerations 
which render this theory antecedently impro- 
bable, and therefore any proofs which are 
alleged to arise from an examination of the 
work itself will naturally meet with a scrutiny 
more than commonly severe. To assail the 
fortress Prof. Ussing marches his forces first 
along the path of language; but when the 
assault is delivered, it is seen to be singularly 
weak. He enumerates six respects in which 
our Vitruvius violates the usages of his pre- 
tended age. In every instance the peculiarities 
of which complaint is made are perfectly com- 
patible with the view, treated by Prof. Ussing 
with scorn, that Vitruvius employed the sermo 
rusticus of the Augustan age. Indeed, it may 
fairly he said that a skilled reader will receive 
no greater impression of uncouthness from the 
Latin of Vitruvius than he will receive from 
the Latin of many parts of Varro’s ‘De Re 
Rustica’; though it is true that the architect 
is more consistently uncouth than the learned 
writer on agriculture. To come to details, 
memorare in the sense of narrare was good 
enough for Plautus and Sallust, while vadere for 
ire commended itself to Cicero (‘Ad Atticum,’ 
14, 10, 2) and to Livy. The misuse of aut and 
sive is no great matter. There are too many 
strange examples in literature of the accusative 
with ad substituted for the dative to allow of 
‘‘ad solvendum esse” for ‘‘solvendo esse” 
being considered a certain proof of late writing. 
The slipshod Greek genitive of comparison (not 
avoided by Plautus and Ennius) is not sur- 
prising in a rough author who translated largely 
from the Greek, particularly as Latin phrases 
like ‘‘minor annorum viginti” offered mis- 
leading analogies. The writer next criticizes 
the contention of Detlefsen that the elder 
Pliny (who quotes the real Vitruvius among 
his authorities) copied here and there the text 
of Vitruvius which has come down to us. He 
seeks to prove that the parallel passages in the 
two authors were borrowed by both from Varro’s 
encyclopedia of the sciences, and that our 
Vitruvius represented the original less accu- 
rately than Pliny. But, as Prof. Ussing him- 


| self says, the bearing of this matter on the main 


problem is not very direct, so we pass on to 
consider some points in the subject - matter 
which are held to betray a late date. The first 
objection of the kind which is taken is to the 
name by which the emperor is addressed in the 
dedication, viz. ‘‘imperator Ceesar,” not Augus- 
tus. It is well known that this dedication is 
closely imitated from the introduction to the 
first epistle in Horace’s second book. Horace 
uses Ceesar merely, and it is not unnatural that 
in a close imitation the word should be pre- 
served. The fact that Vitruvius nowhere 
addresses the ruler as Augustus is surely rather 
against than for a late date ; for a forger of the 
third or fourth century would not be likely to 
keep clear of the best-known designation of the 
founder of the empire. Again, considerable 
stress is laid on the fact that there is mention 
of a temple of Augustus in the ‘‘colonia Julia 
Fanestris”” at Fanum on the coast of Umbria. 
‘* Est-ce qu’en Italie nous trouvons un temple 
élevé & Auguste de son vivant? Nous savons 
par Suétone (‘ Aug.’ 52) et Dion Cassius (li. 20) 
que c’était la une chose qu'il ne _ permet- 
tait pas.” The passage of Suetonius runs thus : 
“‘templa, quamvis sciret etiam proconsulibus 
decerni solere, in nulla tamen provincia nisi 
communi suo Romeeque nomine recepit, nam 
in urbe quidem pertinacissime abstinuit hoc 
honore.” The city, and not Italy, is here con- 
trasted with the provinces. It is true that Dio 
adds Italy to the city. But, as Hirschfeld 
showed some years ago, the inscriptions leave 





no doubt about the matter. That writer re. 
stricted the deification of the living Augusty 
in Italy to colonies founded by the emperor 
himself, of which the ‘‘ colonia Julia Fanestris” 
was probably one. But even if that were not 
so, an inscription of Terracina, quoted by Gardt. 
hausen, proves that Hirschfeld’s restriction 
does not hold good. A more plausible argy. 
ment is derived from a comparison of passages 
in the tenth book of Vitruvius with corre. 
sponding passages ina Greek writer on machines 
of war, Athenzeus by name. Prof. Ussing seems 
to be right in holding that the Latin write 
copied the Greek, and that the two did not (a 
has been contended) draw from a common 
source. But he treats rather superficially the 
question of the date of this Athenaus, 
Mainly relying on what is not much more 
than an obiter dictum of Prof. Diels, he 
assumes that Athenzeus was a sophist of the 
second or third century of our era. We 
have by no means exhausted the list of weak. 
nesses which the Danish scholar finds in ow 
Vitruvius, and considers as proofs that he is 
a forger who has deceived the learned world, 
Of the remainder we can only say that they 
have made no stronger impression on us than 
those above cited. But still Prof. Ussing de 
serves the thanks of scholars for bringing before 
them once again difficulties which need for their 
elucidation much more of investigation and dis. 
cussion than has hitherto been bestowed upon 
them. 








ANNUALS. 


Vanity Fair Album. By Jehu junior. 
Vol. XXIX. Illustrated. (‘ Vanity Fair’ 
Office.)—Although among the tenants of this 
year’s Vanity Fair there are a few of whom we 
have never heard, a greater number of whom we 
have heard little, and still more of whom we do 
not care to hear at all, we are bound to admit 
that there is not one of them whose portrait is 
not thoroughly welcome because of its vigour J 
and excellent art—a quality in which vol. xxix. 
greatly surpasses any of its forerunners. The 
big-headed, round-shouldered caricatures have 
given way to portraits more artistic, but by no 
means less witty, while some of them are a 
kindly as they are complimentary. On the 
whole, however, it must be a sad reflection for 
the sitters to notice that, whatever they may 
have been in youth (and ‘‘ Jehu junior ” vouches 
for the youthful charms of some of his clients), 
the first beginnings of middle age have trans- 
formed most of them into very ugly fellows. 
The few comely men are by no means young, 
and some of them will not see sixty again. As 
a likeness perhaps the least successful before 
us is the picture by ‘‘ Spy” of the President of 
the Royal Academy. Among the good and not 
ill-natured ones we find those of Prince Henri 
d’Orléans; Mr. ©. E. Tritton, M.P., by 
‘““Spy ”; the Bishop of Lichfield, by ‘ Stuff,” 
a new “hand” of much promise ; Mr. J. 6. 
Talbot, M.P., which is excellent; Si 
Wilfrid Laurier; and Mr. J. Darling, 
now raised to the Bench. The volume com- 
prises an unprecedented number of 
worthies, such as judges and Q.C.s, fewer s0l- 
diers than usual, and three sovereigns, including 
a first-rate likeness of the Queen, a very queer 
one of the Emperor of Abyssinia, which we hope 
is an atrocious libel, and a commonplace repre 
sentation of the Ozar. Vanity Fair, nevet 
successful in delineating groups, has failed 
egregiously in ‘Empire Makers and Breakers, 
and almost as much so in ‘Aux Chalets du 
Cycle.’ 

The half-yearly volume of the Magazine of 
Art, May to October, 1897 (Cassell & Co.), 18 
to say the least of it, quite equal to any of its 
forerunners. There is much that is interesting 
in the first article, Mr. Spielmann’s essay 02 
‘The Studies of Sir E. J. Poynter,’ and its 
accompanying facsimiles of drawings by the Pre- 
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sident. ‘The editor’s bright touch is evident in 
yarious other papers, which have always some- 
thing sincere and fresh about them. Indeed, 
Mr. Spielmann is the largest contributor to his 
own magazine. Quite different is the collection 
of old materials in which, under the title of 
‘The Migrations of Venus and Apollo,’ Mrs. 
Leader Scott furnishes a sketch of the travels 
of the Venus de’ Medici and the Apollo Belve- 
dere from Florence and Rome to Paris and back 
again. The Hon. G. Curzon supplies a good 
account of Kedleston Hall, which is well illus- 
trated with cuts, but says nothing about the 
ictures we described in ‘The Private Col- 
lections of England.’ A large part of the 
ine is devoted to criticisms of decorative 
crafts as they are now practised in this country. 
These notices are mostly written from excellent 
ints of view; the best among them is the 
‘Note on Wood-Carvings at the Carpenters’ 
Hall Exhibition,’ in which the writer wisely 
enlarges upon the fatuity of most current wood- 
carving—over-elaborate, lifeless, and inartistic. 
The capital examples of Gothic work from 
Littleham and Stoke Gabriel show exactly what 
wood-carving ought to be. Mr. G. Marks has 
a sympathetic critic in the paper upon his really 
fine work in silver. The diminishing craze for 
picture-posters is happily illustrated in various 
*¢ Notes” and similar contributions, which dwell 
with, we think, undeserved delight upon the 
designs concerned with dancers of the music- 
hal) type, such as appear on p. 209, a cut after 
Mr. D. Hardy, and slangy vulgarities which 
need not be made the themes of art. Among 
the contributors to this volume are Mr. Grego, 
Mr. F. A. Crailan, Major A. Griffith (who fur- 
nishes a valuable account of a sojourn at Gra- 
nada with Regnault, Barthélemy, and Clairin), 
and Mr. F. 8. Robinson.—Before us lies the 
first part of the new volume of the same 
magazine, which contains a characteristic note 
by Leighton, describing his own way of 
‘Building up a Picture’; an appreciative 
notice of the art of Mr. R. Fowler, of Liverpool, 
of which the best specimen we warmly admired 
when it was recently at the Academy as ‘The 
Coming of Apollo’; and an elaborate and 
judicious memoir of Sir John Gilbert. 
Architecture, Vol. I. (Talbot House, Arundel 
Street, Strand), is exactly what it professes 
to be —a magazine rather than a journal, 
containing accomplished articles upon matters 
architectural, mostly the works of men who 
have won a position and are willing to sign 
their names. Mr. C. G. Harper discusses ‘ The 
Ancient Crosses of England’ with skill and 
learning; Mr. E. Guy Dawber, an accom- 
lished architect, deals with ‘Furniture and 
ern as an architect should; Mr. A. E. 
Street’s biography of his father is too short, 
but not too laudatory; and Mr. J. A. Gotch, 
who knows a great deal about the Renaissance 
in England, contributes four solid and note- 
worthy papers. The editor’s essay upon Lincoln 
Cathedral is excellent. Very good indeed, too, is 
his article on ‘Norman Shaw and his Work.’ 
Mr. J. Sayce-Parr is sensible, so far as he goes, 
in what he says about ‘ London Street Tablets’ 
and ‘Old London Signs’; and Mr. A. Prender- 
gast may be congratulated upon having done 
something towards baffling the would-be ‘‘re- 
storer” of the Hospital of St. Cross. Other 
writers deal with Vezelay, Old Rochester, 
Nuremberg, Cotswold villages, and door- 
knockers. What Mr. Sayce - Parr has to say, 
p. 361, about the meddlesomeness and restless- 
ness of the modern local authority is much to 
the point, but it does not show how he is to be 
rendered harmless. The editor’s sympathetic 
and well-reasoned essay against the scheme 
for putting all our great churches under a 
department and nationalizing our cathedrals 
deserves hearty assent. Deans and chapters 
are often mischievous, but a department would 
be still more destructive. 
M. Octave Uzanne’s annual volume is always 





a beautifully illustrated book, containing a great 
mass of interesting reading put together by hard 
work in the literary field. His latest New Year 
work, Les Modes de Paris, 1797-1897, published 
by the Société Francaise d’Editions d'Art, is 
mainly concerned with woman’s dress from the 
Directory to our day, and is one of his best. 
The description of the salons of Barras and his 
brother Directors is excellent. We note that in 
France the present century did not ‘‘ begin ” at 
all. M. Uzanne points out that January Ist, 
1800 (for he does not adopt the usual view that 
1801 was the first year of the century), was only 
the 2nd of Nivése of the year VIII., and that 
nobody took any notice of it. In fact, the 
Directory was fin de siécle without knowing it. 








CARFAX, OXFORD, AND CHRIST CHURCH 
CATHEDRAL. 
Alytb, N.B., Dec. 13, 1897. 

I am sorry to run counter to my friend Mr. 
Park Harrison, but I fear that his views as to 
the antiquity of Carfax towercannot be accepted. 
It has no claim to be considered Anglo-Saxon 
work. The building is purely Early Pointed. 
The flat stone over the arched window in the 
lower story, which he designates a ‘‘ wall- 
impost,” and which he regards as evidence of 
Anglo-Saxon work, was simply introduced to 
meet a special requirement—namely, to supply 
a landing-place for the external stone staircase 
that enters the tower just over the window in 
question. There is nothing specially Anglo- 
Saxon about it. 

With respect to the Cathedral of Christ 
Church, I am equally satisfied that, apart from 
the foundation tracks at the east end recently 
opened up, and possibly some portions of the 
adjoining wall, no part of the visible fabric can 
be dated before the Conquest. I question if 
any of it can be assigned even to the reign of 
Henry I. (1100-1135). No recognized building 
of that period can compare in finish and delicacy 
of work with the carvings of the capitals and 
corbels at Christ Church. If we go back behind 
the year 1100, the small portion of the west front 
of Lincoln that belongs to the time of Remigius 
(1092) is utterly rude in comparison. So in a 
less degree with the older parts of the nave of 
Rochester (1108-1130) and Norwich (1091-1121). 
In these we fail to trace the evolution of the 
idea of the later triforium. In the north tran- 
sept of Durham, no doubt (1096-1099), we have 
a triforium combined with the clerestory, just 
as at Christ Church ; but the work of the detail 
is much coarser. So I would say even of Peter- 
borough (1118-1140). The Norman work to be 
seen at Southwell is very fine, and belongs to 
the time of Henry I., but it is clearly simpler 
and earlier than that of the church of St. Friths- 
wyth. Romsey Abbey has a distinct resemblance 
to the Oxford cathedral; it has a similar tri- 
forium clerestory, but I should call it decidedly 
less finished in its workmanship. So of 
St. Cross, Winchester; but both are ascribed 
to Henry of Blois, Bishop of Winchester 1129- 
1172. Of the churches that I have seen the one 
that strikes me as coming nearest in style to 
Christ Church is St. Peter’s, Northampton. I 
should be glad of evidence as to its date. 
Failing further information, I should say that 
the east end of Christ Church is not much older 
than the central tower, the date of which is 
known—if I remember rightly, 1170-1172. 

J. H. Ramsay. 





NOTES FROM PARIS. 
Il. 

Two private collections at Paris, little known 
to the public at large, that of Madame Edouard 
André and that of M. Léon Bonnat, can boast of 
being each unique of their kind to-day. That 
of Madame André, who, under the name of 
Nélie Jacquemart, won so high and deserved 
a reputation for her portraits, occupies in 
the Boulevard Haussmann a vast hétel, which 





is being gradually changed into a museum. Her 
speciality is the Italian art of the Renaissance— 
sculpture, painting, majolica, furniture. Bronzes 
by Donatello and Riccio, marbles by Verrocchio 
and Bambaja, form a pendant to pictures by 
Mantegna, Gregorio Schiavone, and Titian. It 
is the most important collection owned by a pri- 
vate individual on this side of the Channel. One 
of the special features of its arrangement is that 
each room represents a complete whole, framed 
with the corresponding tapestry and furniture. 
Works of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, as well as those of the First Empire, are 
already installed in definite places. The Eng- 
lish School—for Madame André shows the most 
intelligent eclecticism — already counts three 
pictures by Reynolds and a Gainsborough. In 
the gallery on the staircase is hung one of the 
masterpieces of Tiepolo, a fresco 7 métres long, 
‘The Entry of Henry III. into Venice,’ which 
came from the palace of the Contarini at Mira. 

But the part of the hétel which will dazzle 
every visitor is the first floor, at the arrange- 
ment of which Madame André has been working 
for many years. Immense halls, on a grand 
scale and superbly lighted, have been prepared 
to receive ceilings of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, taken from Italian palaces, some with 
sunken panels, others with paintings in camaieu. 
Doors of marble or of marquetry, spolia opima 
from Venice, from Florence or Urbino, com- 
plete a splendid frame, the like of which it has 
been given to no amateur of Paris, not even a 
Rothschild, to create. As to the works of art 
which will find a place there, they are counted 
by hundreds—triptychs of early artists, marbles, 
bronzes, enamelled terra-cottas of the Della 
Robbia, medals, plaquettes, ink - bottles and 
little bells in bronze, enamels, majolica, porce- 
lains of the Medici. 

Fortune alone could not suffice to secure so 
beautiful a collection, nor even the most en- 
lightened taste; there were needed besides 
that passion and that faith which are peculiar 
to women. What increases our respect for so 
great an endeavour is the absolute disinterested- 
ness of Madame André’s views ; she is working 
not only for her own satisfaction, but for the 
entire population of Paris, and for posterity. 
Her intention, in fact, oftenannounced, is to offer 
one day to the Institute the Parisian hotel she 
has transformed into an incomparable museum. 
Her donation will form a worthy counterpart to 
that of Chantilly. 

Like the collection of Madame André, that of 
M. Bonnat will never be knocked down to the 
highest bidder. It is said that the artist means 
it for the city of Bayonne, which granted him 
formerly the help which enabled him to pursue 
his studies at Paris. Let us hope that this day is 
far distant, and that for many long years yet art 
students may have the chance of admiring so 
many masterpieces without being obliged to 
repair to the banks of the Adour. M. Bonnat— 
differing in this from the majority of his col- 
leagues—does not confine himself to creating 
eloquent historical pictures and most vivid 
portraits; he makes an effort also to do 
homage to the masters of the past, by bringing 
together piously all that he discovers of their 
works, drawings especially. He does not shrink 
from any sacrifice ; if a drawing is to be had 
at a price that frightens the keepers of the 
public museums, it is certain to find refuge with 
him, provided it is one of the first class. By 
this means he acquired not long ago a certain 
drawing of Michael Angelo, mutilated, and yet 
incomparable, for which he paid, report says, 
no less than 1,2001. 

The glory of his collection, unrivalled in 
Europe, consists in the Italian masters. Apart 
from Michael Angelo, he possesses a consider- 
able selection of Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, and 
Fra Bartolommeo, not to mention innumerable 
isolated pieces representing all the schools of the 
Peninsula. But his zeal does not stop at Italy. 
Diirer elbows in his collection the ultramontanes. 
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Rembrandt is represented by seventy or eighty 
drawings of the first rank. There are exquisite 
fragments of Ingres and Delacroix. 

Let me try to convey to an English reader the 
characteristic note of this genuine abode of a 
true Parisian painter. It is not so sumptuous 
as that of the unfortunate Munkacsy—the hotel 
on the Avenue de Villiers which was so rich 
and so hospitable, but is to-day put up for 
sale, after being stripped of its splendid furni- 
ture, tapestries, chests, equestrian statues, life- 
size, standing on every hearth, &c. With M. 
Bonnat the establishment is more moderate. 
You go up to the second story by a stair whose 
single ornament isa picture by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes. There is no trace of servants. You 
knock at the door of the studio; the master in 
person comes to open it. In the studio, on the 
easels, by the side of historical pictures or por- 
traits which only await the last touch, are some 
antique paintings or hangings, or beautiful 
bronzes of Barye. Then in the two adjacent 
rooms, by the side of some pictures of 
early artists—a Botticelli, &c.—those astonish- 
ing drawings of which I have spoken, some 
framed, some in portfolios. 

A third private collection, that of Count 
Isaac de Camondo, is destined by its owner 
to the Museum of the Louvre. M. de 
Camondo, who began his career as a col- 
lector by going in for sets of Japanese 
drawings, Impressionist pictures—he possesses 
most beautiful examples of Degas—and rococo 
furniture, devoteshimself now tothe Renaissance. 
His collection, although more recently formed 
than those of Madame André and M. Bonnat, 
already includesagood numberof important pieces 
—a superb bronze plaque by Donatello, a Cruci- 
fixion, statues, statuettes, busts, each possessing 
historical importance and making particular 
appeal to some taste. One of the pearls of the 
collection is an equestrian statue of the fifteenth 
century, a warrior on a heavy horse. Much dis- 

ute circles round this rare piece of work. Is it 

enetian, Flemish, or Burgundian? For my 
part, I incline to the second view. I cannot 
allow, in fact, that in the last third of the 
fifteenth century, after the equestrian statues 
of Gattamelata at Padua and of Colleone at 
Venice—not to speak of the antique horses of 
the basilica of St. Mark—a Venetian artist 
could have been able to set himself free from 
the influence of those two masterpieces. The 
statue in the Camondo collection, on the con- 
trary, is firmly realistic, and lacks the freedom 
and fineness of pose which characterize works 
inspired by the antique. 

A brilliant addition has been made from 
Frankfort to the collections (already so rich) of 
the branch of the Rothschild family in Paris. 
While the smaller part of the wonderful 
treasure of silver things (see the volume ‘ Der 
Schatz des Freiherrn Karl von Rothschild,’ 
Frankfort, 1882) gathered on the banks of the 
Maine by Baron Charles has been stranded in 
England with Lady Rothschild, her sisters 
married at Paris—the Baronesses Solomon and 
James, the Duchess of Grammont, and the 
Princess of Wagram—have inherited the re- 
mainder of a collection it would be almost 
impossible to form to-day. The chief fea- 
ture, the epergne of Jamnitzer, executed at 
Nuremberg in the sixteenth century, and 
secured by Baron Charles at a cost little short 
of a million of francs, has become the property 
of Baron Henry, the son of the Baroness James. 

This partiality for the works of the Ger- 
man Renaissance, so long ignored or despised 
at Paris, serves to differentiate the collectors 
of the Third Republic from those of the 
Empire or the Monarchy of July. It is the 
necessary consequence of Wagnerism. Bay- 
reuth has been the bridge by which France has 
communicated with Germany, and Germany 
with France. Is there not in this sudden 


enthusiasm something like an unconscious 
revenge on Italy, separated from us by so 


many misunderstandings? What does that 
matter after all so long as it profits the 
cause of the Renaissance, which is, I take it, 
synonymous with the cult of beauty ? 

Ihave often hearda regret expressed thataretro- 
spective exhibition of paintings is not organized 
every year at Paris after the plan adopted by 
the Royal Academy. It would be interesting 
to pass in turn before the eyes of an intelligent 
public the masterpieces of the Venetian schools, 
of Ferrara, of Milan, or, again, of the Spanish 
School. The idea is tempting, but its execu- 
tion is, alas! impossible. In fact, our collections 
are chiefly rich in works of small dimensions, a 
result due in part to the small space our rooms 
afford. After putting together all the Italian pic- 
tures, for instance, which are the property of 
private persons, and counting in the list those of 
the Rothschilds, one would not secure, certain 
sceptics declare, an exhibition once for all 
equal to those which the Royal Academy 
produced annually for over twenty years. The 
mine would be immediately exhausted. 

In my former letter, p. 894, col. 1, line 13, 
for ‘‘ Greeco-Egyptian ” read Greeco-Phcenician. 

I should not like to appear, as the writers 
of fables, to draw a moral from these notes of 
actual things, which are really only various 
facts. However, it is obvious that the ama- 
teurs are, in the present case, more artistic 
and more patriotic than the majority of the 
professionals, or, in other words, the painters, 
sculptors, draughtsmen. Whilst the latter accept 
with so light a heart every exotic fancy at the 
risk of overturning the solid base of classic 
culture, the former, by bringing together at 
Paris so many masterpieces, continue worthily 
the tradition which has so long made the great- 
ness and—let me say it aloud and boldly—the 
supremacy of the French School. 

EvcEne Mtntz. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue “ Landscape Exhibition ” will be open in 
the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, to the public 
on Monday next ; the private view occurs to- 
day (Saturday). The contributors are Messrs. 
KE. A. Waterlow, the recently elected President 
of the Water - Colour Society and A.R.A.; 
A. D. Peppercorn, J. Aumouier, L. Thomson, 
R. W. Allan, and J.S. Hill. Small as the body 
is, its members have generally supplied a charm- 
ing collection of works. 


THe Winter Exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water Colours is announced to be 
in its ‘* last two weeks.” 


Lapy Mrziais (born Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray) died at Bowerswell, Perth—the house of 
her family, where we believe she was born—on 
the 23rd ult. Born in 1830, she was educated 
in Perth and Paris, and early in life introduced 
to artistic society. She was first married to Mr. 
Ruskin, and afterwards, at her father’s house, to 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Everett Millais, June 
3rd, 1855, who had, a few months before, been 
elected an A.R.A. The good omens which 
attended their wedding were so far verified that, 
soon after, the painter wrote to a distinguished 
friend that he was ‘‘aghast at his happiness,” 
and, with not unfrequent changes of light and 
shade, so did it continue until early in August, 
1896, the Queen sent for Lady Millais to 
Windsor in order that she might impart the 
fatal news of her illustrious husband’s impend- 
ing death. A distinguished beauty of several 
London seasons, she sat to Millais on many 
occasions, the most important portrait of her 
being that by no means flattering one in ‘The 
Order of Release,’ which was at the Academy 
in 1853. In the same year he painted a study 
of her face which was exhibited at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1886, and later the life- 
size, half-length picture in oil recently seen at 





the Grafton Gallery. It was at Bowerswell 


that Millais painted ‘Autumn Leaves,’ which, 
notwithstanding statements to the contrary, 
dves not contain her portrait, while likenesgeg 
of her sisters are included in it. 


Mr. CADWALLADER Bates’s ‘ Limes Aelius, 
an Introduction to the Study of the Roman 
Wall and Frontier Fortresses of Central 
Britain,’ is almost ready for publication, and 
he is now engaged on a life of St. Wilfrid. 


Tae new French coinage is in the hands 
of the Ministry, and the deputies are able to buy 
specimens of the 50-centime pieces. The coing 
are archaic in type, and the only figure is that 
of the Republic sowing with a strong arm in 
a field with arising sun. The full-length figure 
is in low relief, and has, even when new, a worn 
look so little likely to be popular that it is a 
common belief that the whole issue will have t> 
be withdrawn. 


CuHantTILLy is still locked up by the sole 
acting executor, the lawyer of the late owner, 
but the French Academy expect the trustees to 
be in possession on their behalf by March. The 
Duc de Chartres has received as family portraits 
some pieces which were supposed to be intended 
by the Duc d’Aumale to form part of the Musée 
Condé, but they are modern pictures of no great 
interest. 


M. Moncex has been commissioned to exe- 
cute a bust of Alexandre Dumas fils, to be 
placed in the gallery of the Institut de I’rance 
together with the busts of other literary heroes, 


Konrap WEIGAND, the historical painter, 
whose death is reported in the German papers, 
was born at Nuremberg on December 12th, 
1842, and studied at Munich. Most of his pic- 
tures deal with the early period of the German 
Reformation, as his ‘ Conference between 
Ulrich von Hutten, Franz von Sickingen, and 
Bucer,’ and his ‘ Entry of Luther into Worms.’ 
He was an enthusiast for mural painting; a 
notable example of his work in this branch of 
art is his ‘Marriage of Albrecht Diirer with 
Agnes Frey.’ 


A Rempranpt ExuHrpition is planned at 
Amsterdam to take place on the occasion of the 
coronation of Queen Wilhelmina. 


Pror. Lamsros writes from Athens as follows 
on the recent excavations in Paros, one of the 
Cyclades, undertaken by Dr. Christos Tsundas, 
Inspector of Antiquities :— 


“The purpose of Dr. Tsundas in his excavations 
he was good enough to inform me, was the investi- 
gation of the prehistoric epoch on the island. He 
has, therefore, confined himself to that period only 
in his diggings on Paros, Antiparos, and Despotiko. 
Antiparos lies exactly west of Paros; it is the 
ancient Oliaros. “ee lies immediately south- 
west of Oliaros, and belongs to the same group of 
islands, which is concluded south-west from Despo- 
tiko by the small island of Strongylo, Despotiko 
takes its modern name, apparently, from an old 
sanctuary, of which remains are still visible ; for 
this reason it is called Bishop’s Seat, that being the 
meaning of Despotiko in modern Greek, unless one 
prefers to think that the place was once the pro- 
perty of a bishop. It seems to be the same as the 
old Prepesinthos, Tsundas has on the three islands 
excavated about a hundred and eighty graves of 
prehistoric date, The discoveries made there con- 
sist of vases of terra-cotta and marble, marble 
statuettes, and necklaces of stone pearls and chips 
of obsidian. The finds are not in themselves par- 
ticularly valuable and instructive; all the more 
important are the results of the excavation as & 
whole. These give occasion for many observations 
on the —_— of the dead in the graves, the posi- 
tion and quality of the objects associated with them, 
the form of the graves, the burying-ground in 
general. Besides this, however, remains of houses 
of prehistoric date have at the same time been 
discovered and excavated. These remains are, it 
is true, small and scanty, but by no means devoid 
of interest to archeologists. ey are the oldest 
yet excavated in Greece. The report of Dr. Tsundas 
on these prehistoric houses and graves will appear 
next year in the Journal of Greek Archeology.’ 
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MUSIC 
NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
The Marchesi School: Theoretical and Prac- 
tical Vocal Method. By Mathilde Marchesi. 


(Enoch & Sons. )—The very important part that. 


Madame Marchesi has taken for forty-two years 
in the education of vocal aspirants is well known 
to musicians. The teaching of voice production 
and the teaching of style are two very different 
things, and Madame Marchesi has been equally 
successful with both. It would be well for all 
beginners to read carefully the preface to this 
yolume, it being practically an essay on the 
art of singing, written in a lucid style. The 
author's summing-up may be quoted: ‘‘ Every 
art consists of a technical mechanical part and 
an eesthetical part. A singer who cannot over- 
come the difficulties of the first part can never 


| attain proficiency in the second, not even a 


genius.” These words are pregnant with sig- 
nificance. The exercises are exhaustive, and 
are followed by studies for every description 
of voice. Without in the slightest degree 
desiring to disparage other writers on the voice, 
it must at. the least be said that the work of 
Madame Marchesi is equal to the best of them. 


Panseron’s Forty-two Vocal Exercises. Edited 
byAlbertoRandegger. 2 books. (Novello, Ewer 
& Co.)—M. Panseron had a high reputation as 
a preceptor of singing, and though he died in 
1859 his vocal exercises, which are extremely 
melodious, yet endure. They belong to the 
second part of his ‘Méthode de Vocalisation 
pour Basse-taille, Baryton, et Contralto.’ Many 
of the solfegqi might be termed agreeable songs 
without words. Mr. Randegger’s labours were 
chiefly confined to adding marks of expression 
and phrasing, and as he is an able master him- 
self he could not fail to do his work well.—The 
same publishers send Twenty-four Vocal Exer- 
cises by Bordogni, written for mezzo - soprano, 
and edited by Alberto Randegger; and The 
Forty-eight Preludes and Fuques of J. S. Bach, 
analyzed for the use of students by Frederick 
lliffe. This last contains minute explanations 
concerning the structure of each prelude and 
fugue, and the work cannot fail to prove in- 
valuable to learners. It forms one of the pub- 
lishers’ series of ‘* Music Primers.” 


The Songs in Mozart’s ‘Le Nozze di Figaro.’ 
Edited by Alberto Randegger. 4 books. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—The editor says that 
as Mozart was keenly alive to the significance 
of the words he had to set, the singer must 
blend words and music in order to carry out 
the composer’s intentions, With this object in 
view a special English version has been adapted, 
toexpress as nearly as possible the literal mean- 
ing of the original Italian text. The alterations, 
cadences, &c., used most frequently by eminent 
artists are added in small type, but very properly 
the editor does not hold himself responsible for 
them.—The same publishers send Hymn Tunes, 
by the late J oseph Barnby, a valuable collection 
of 246 tunes collected from various sources, some 
of them appearing now for the first time (a few 
are perhaps a trifle secular, but all are melo- 
dious, expressive, and musicianly); and The 
Westminster Abbey Hymn- Book, compiled by 
the Rey, John Troutbeck, with tunes compiled 
and arranged by Prof. Frederick Bridge. 








Musical Gossiy, 


AccorpinG to the annual report of the Plain- 
song and Medieval Music Society the number 
of members is steadily increasing, but not to 
the extent desired. From an antiquarian ponit 
of view plain song is interesting, and the annual 
Jtegorian celebration is an imposing function 
m§t. Paul’s Cathedral. The report is instruc- 
tive, as it shows what has been done towards 
‘he revival of a form of sacred musical art for 


XUM 





centuries neglected, at any rate in the Anglican 
Church service. 


From the Queen’s Hall we receive a lengthy 
list of new works produced by Mr. Henry 
Wood’s orchestra during 1897. It is a splendid 
record, and that of the present year promises to 
be even more ambitious. 


ARRANGEMENTS are progressing for the 
Bristol Triennial Festiva], which will be held 
in the Colston Hall in October, 1899. Mr. 
George Riseley will, of course, be again the 
principal conductor, as he secured excellent 
results at the last festival in 1896, and Mr. 
D. W. Rootham, who has been a highly suc- 
cessful choir trainer for many years, is to be 
appointed deputy conductor. 


WirH reference to forthcoming festivals it 
may be remarked that at Leeds the question 
of a reduction in pitch, which has agitated 
instrumentalists as well as vocalists, seems 
likely to be settled, and that the diapason 
normal will be adopted before the next 
festival. Of course the expense of altering large 
organs is great ; but it will have to be incurred 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better. If 
the Leeds Municipality is prepared to incur the 
cost, neither Sir Arthur gulivan nor any one 
else has a right to object, for the reformation 
is one that is devoutly to be wished. 


Tue Stratford Musical Festival is to be held 
on March 24th and the three following days. 
This, it will be remembered, is a festival of 
competitions in choral and solo music, various 
instruments, and theory. 


AN opera by M. Paderewski is not unlikely 
to be produced at Covent Garden in the course 
of the ensuing summer. 


Sunpay concerts are to be started at Brighton 
in the West Street Concert Hall, under the 
direction of Signor de la Camera. 


THE death is announced of M. Carvalho, the 
manager of the Paris Opéra Comique. M. Léon 
Carvaille was born in 1826, and in 1855 married 
Mile. Miolan, who, like himself, was one of 
the company of the Opéra Comique. This union 
was the foundation of his fortunes, and led to 
his changing his name. He speedily became 
manager of the Thédtre Lyrique, and his wife 
gained there general popularity. Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ made the fame of the manager and 
prima donna. He assumed the management of 
the Opéra Comique in 1876, and his career 
there was successful, with the serious exception 
of the disastrous fire of May 25th, 1887, when 
he narrowly escaped being sent to prison. 


C. M. Frermerr von WEBER, the last grand- 
son of the composer of ‘Der Freischiitz,’ has 
recently died at Dresden. He was an officer in 
the Saxon army, and distinguished himself in 
the Franco-Prussian war. He also tried his 
hand at literature, but without any signal 
success. In 1886 he published, on the occasion 
of the centenary of the composer's birth, a 
volume entitled ‘Reisebriefe von Karl Maria 
von Weber an seine Gattin.’ 


AN influential committee has been formed at 
Vienna for the purpose of promoting a Brahms 
monument, to be erected at some public place 
in the Kaiserstadt. Hans Richteris one of the 
vice-presidents. 


WE are promised shortly the first volume 
of a biography of Brahms by Dr. Reimann, of 
Berlin. Upwards of six hundred letters are said 
to have been found among the literary remains 
of Brahms, several of them written by Liszt, 
Wagner, and other eminent musicians. It is 
also reported that the fortune he left amounts 
to 400,000 marks. 


It is said that Herr Kienzl, the composer of 
‘Der Evangelimann,’ has set to music Wagner’s 
poem on ‘The Return of Napoleon,’ written in 
1840, when the emperor’s remains were placed 
in the Invalides. 





THE decease is announced of the musical 
critic M. H. Lavoix, of the St. Geneviéve 
Library. 

WE hear that the Royal Library of Berlin has 
succeeded in securing the original manuscripts 
of Beethoven and Haydn hitherto in the pos- 
session of the well-known musical firm Arturia, 
at Vienna, 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Scw. Orchestral Concert, 3 30, Queen's Hall. 
os National Sunday League’s Concert, 7, Queen’s Hall. 
Mon. Popular Concert, 8. 8t. James’s Hall. 
Wep. — Bea and Madame Marchesi’s Recital, 3, St. James’s 


all. 
Sar. Popular Concert, 3, St. James's Hall. 
— London Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 








DRAMA 


gee 


Dramatic Gossiy. 


THE one dramatic novelty other than panto- 
mime which Christmas brought with it con- 
sisted of ‘How London Lives,’ an adaptation 
by Messrs. Martyn Field and Arthur Shirley of: 
* Le Camelot ’ of MM. Paul Audry, Max Maurey, 
and Georges Jubin, authors previously all but 
untried in Paris. This ae given on Monday, 
is a commonplace melodrama, with no such 
tender and domestic interest as secured for 
‘Two Little Vagabonds ’ (‘ Les Deux Gosses ’) its 
exemplary success. A heroine refusing to marry 
a man she knows to be the lover of her step- 
mother is driven by her father from home, and 
has the experiences of poverty and hardship 
which have been exhibited in a score of previous 
pieces, such as ‘The Streets of London,’ &c. 
Opportunity is thus afforded to give more or 
less, but less rather than more, realistic pictures 
of scenes with which the proletariat is supposed 
to be familiar. This theme, duly farced with 
murders, attempted abductions, and the like, 
constituted palatable fare for a holiday audience. 
Mr. Charles Warner played in his most brilliant 
and energetic style as the protector of injured 
innocence. Injured innocence itself was safe 
in the hands of Miss Kate Tyndall, while Miss 
Geraldine Olliffe gave a striking if conven- 
tional picture of female beauty and villainy. 
Nothing particular is the novelty, but ‘‘ ’twill 
serve.” 

Tue thing suggested by the two West-End 

antomimes, ‘The Babes in the Wood’ at Drury 

ane and ‘Cinderella’ at the Garrick, is that 
the construction and the significance of panto- 
mime are things of the past. Few gleams of 
fancy or poetry enliven in either instance the 
book, and the beauty—for beauty of a sort there 
is in fairy legend—is not seldom sacrificed to 
music-hall vulgarity. What is yet more note- 
worthy is that the harlequinade, once the chief 
feature of pantomime and the only thing that 
partially justified the use of a word now wholly 
misapplied, has dwindled into insignificance. 
Huddled, as it were, into a corner, it comes as 
the fag-end of an entertainment, and is wit- 
nessed only by an indomitable few of the 
audience. Very shortly, it may be predicted, it 
will be thrown into the limbo of past frivolities 
and be seen no more. All, however, in con- 
nexion with pantomime is not lost, though 
some pretty and fantastic things have vanished. 
Science has prodigiously enlarged the domain 
of the provider of Christmas entertainments, 
and artistic knowledge has in the last half cen- 
tury been widely disseminated. Spectacular 
entertainments are now no longer scenes of 
vulgar and meaningless splendour, but consti- 
tute in many cases a vision of beauty distancing 
all that imagination, Occidental or Oriental, has 
dreamed. Not only do the pageants of real life 
look poor and colourless by the side of those of 
the stage ; the arrangements of colour, the feats 
of levitation, and the like put to shame all that 
has been conceived of Hesperian fable. So 
lovely are the effects now commonly witnessed 
that the spectator may and does forgive the 
dulness (often portentous) of the action. 
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No fault has to be found with the afternoon 
entertainment at Terry's, which consists of ren- 
derings by Mr. Basil Hood of stories of Hans 
Christian Andersen, with musical setting by 
Mr. Slaughter. In these the atmosphere of 
folk-legend is fairly preserved, much of the 
versification is happy, and some genuine amuse- 
ment is to be extracted. The stories illustrated 
consist of ‘The Soldier and the Tinder-Box,’ 
‘Little Claus and Big Claus,’ ‘The Princess 
and the Swineherd,’ and ‘The Emperor’s New 
Clothes.’ Both treatment and performance are 
capable of improvement, but the whole is pretty 
as well as quaint. 


Tue Lyceum, closed since the departure of 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, reopens this evening 
with Sir Henry Irving and the regular company 
in Mr. Laurence Irving’s drama ‘Peter the 
Great.’ 


Mrs. Bernarp Beere's reappearance at the 
Comedy Theatre took place, not in a novelty, 
as had been anticipated and promised, but in 
a part in one of the oldest pieces of the 
acting repertory of the theatres, if such a 
thing can be said to exist. This was as Anne 
Carew in Taylor’s ‘Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing,’ 
the only one of four renderings of ‘ Une 
Femme qui déteste son Mari,’ by Delphine Gay 
(Madame Emile de Girardin), which has held 
possession of the stage. Taylor transferred the 
action of the original from France under the 
Terror to Taunton after the rout at Sedgemoor. 
Mrs. Stirling was, at the first production, in 
1857, the original Anne Carew, and the part 
has since been played by very many actresses, 
including Miss Kate Terry, Miss Mary Ander- 
son, and Mrs. Kendal. Mrs. Bernard Beere, 
whose long absence, due to illness, has been a 
misfortune for the stage, gave a rendering 
powerful and pleasing throughout, and original 
in some respects. Mr. Kendal was Col. Kirke, 
and Mr. Neville, Jasper Carew. Mr. Hendrie 
and Miss Ferrar were also in the cast. 


On the reopening of the Adelphi, on Monday, 
the parts vacated by the death of Mr. Terriss 
and the illness of Miss Millward were taken by 
Mr. Herbert Waring and Miss May Whitty. 


*Mucu Apo asout Notuine’ will shortly be 
revived atthe St. James’s for afternoon repre- 
sentations, with Miss Julia Neilson as Beatrice, 
Miss Fay Davis as Hero, Mr. Alexander as 
Benedick, Mr. F. Terry as Don Pedro, Mr. 
H. B. Irving as Don John, Mr. Vernon as 
Leonato, Mr. Nutcombe Gould as Antonio, and 
Mr. Esmond as Verges. 


Mr. Ernest Leicester, who has been seen 
in melodrama at the Princess’s and elsewhere, 
has, it is said, taken the Olympic, at which 
theatre he will produce pieces of the class in 
which his reputation has been made. 


On January 6th the Avenue will reopen, 
under Miss Marion Thornehill, with the often- 
revived comedy of ‘Sweet Nancy,’ in which 
Miss Annie Hughes will reappear, supported 
by Miss Thornehill, Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, and Mr. Edmund Maurice. 


Aw American drama entitled ‘The Heart of 
Maryland’ will be the next novelty at the 
Adelphi Theatre. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. J. C.—H. B. & Co—E. 0.— 
J. B, P. L.—M. S.—A. B. O.—received. 

G. S. M. (San Francisco).—Thanks very much, but we 
were quite aware of it. 

W. S.—F. N.—Not suitable for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
To all parts of the United Kingdom, 
8. 


For Twelve Months... ooo = ooo oe 
For Six Months... ovo ee oe oo 7 


For ali Countries within the Postal Union. 
For Twelve Months... ove 
For Six Months... ° 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
STANDARD WORKS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 


The DIARY of SAMUEL PEPYS, 


M.A. F.R.S., Clerk of the Works and Secretary to the 
Admiralty. Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the 
Pepysian Library, Magdalene College, Cambridge, by 
the Rev. MYNOKS BRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow and 
President of the College. With LORD BRAYBROOKE’S 
Notes. Edited, with Additions, by HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A. In 9 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits and other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. each. 
(Vols. J, to VIII, ready. Vol. 1X. in the press. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DIC- 


TIONARY. Describing the Plants, Fruits, and Vege- 
tables desirable for the Garden, and explaining the 
Terms and Operations employed in their Cultivation. 
New Edition (1893-4), Revised by C. H. WRIGHT, 
F.R.M.S., and D. DEWAR, Curator of the Botanic 
Gardens, Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 


From the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Queen 
Anne. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Library Edition. 
With Portraits, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. 
demy ig 7s. 6d, each. Also a Cheaper Kdition, in 6 vols. 
5s. each. 


A HISTORY of GERMANY in the 


MIDDLE AGES. By ERNEST F. HENDERSON, 
A.B. (Trin. Coll. Conn.), A.M. (Harvard), Ph.D. (Berlin). 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The CASE AGAINST BIMETALLISM. 


By Sir ROBERT GIFFEN, K.C.B. LL.D. F.S.S._ Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL and CRITICAL 


DICTIONARY of PAINTKRS and ENGRAVERS. With 
a List of Ciphers, Monograms,and Marks. By MICHAEL 
BRYAN. New Kdition, thoroujhl Revised and 
Enlarged by R. BE. GRAVES, ‘i . * British Museum, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG, b.A. © vols. imperial 8vo. 
buckram, 37. 3s. 


SLANG, JARGON, and CANT: a 


Dictionary of Unconventional Phraseology, comprising 
English, American, Colonial, Tinkers’, Yiddish, Pidgin, 
and Anglo-Indian Slang. With Philological Notes and 
Illustrative Quotations, Compiled and Edited by 
Prof. ALBERT BARRERE, R.M.A., Woolwich, and 
CHARLES G. LELAND, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L , Author 
of ‘The English Gypsies and their Language,’ &c., 
‘Hans Breitmann,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. lds, 


BOOK SALES of the YEAR 1897. 


Containing a Detailed Description of all the most 
important Books sold at Auction, with the Names of 
the Purchasers and the Prices realized. With Complete 
Indexes of Names and Subjects, and General Introduc- 


tion and Notes. By TEMPLE SCOTT. Pott 4to. 
printed on antique laid paper at the Chiswick Press. 
Edition limited. 15s. net. 
*,* A few Copies of Vols. for 1895 and 1896 left, at 15s. net 
each, 


DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By F. E. A. GASC. A 
New Edition, reset in New Type, and considerably 
Enlarged. Small 4to. 12s. 6d. 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND COMPLETE 
‘* WEBSTER.” 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY. 2118 pages. 3,500 Illustrations. Medium 
4to. cloth, 31s. 6d. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their Pro- 
nunciation, Alternative Spelling, Etymology, and Various 
Meanings, illustrated by Quotations and numerous Wood- 
cuts, there are several valuable Appendices, comprising :— 
Noted Names of Fiction; a Brief History of the English 
Language; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, 
Phrases, Proverbs, &c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 
10,000 Names, &c. 


Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS 
LIST. 


— 


INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY, 


By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB, 
Authors of 
‘The History of Trade Unionism.’ 


With Two Diagrams. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s, net, 


[On January 4, 


With Portrait of the King and a Map, 8vo. 15s, 


SERVIA: the Poor Man’s Paradis: 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A. 

‘«Mr, Vivian has studied his subject with an ey 
for the picturesque as well as a thirst for inform. 
tion. He writes freshly, not to say jauntily, an 
would instruct by entertainment,”—Academy, 


8vo, 21s. 


The ORIGIN and GROWTH i 
PLATO’S LOGIC. With an Account of Plato; 
Style and of the Chronology of his Writing, 
By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSEI. 

‘‘The stady of Plato is so often made a matte 
of mere metaphysical moonshine that a book » 
scientific in its method, so free from obscurity, ani 
so closely reasoned as Mr. Wincenty Lutoslawski’ 
treatise cannot fail to serve as a mental tonict 
men relaxed by over-indulgence in transcenden 
talisms.”—Scotsman. 


Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


PSALMS of the WEST. Thi 
Edition, Revised. [On January 4. 


Feap. 8vo. 28, 6d, 


LOVE’S FRUITION: Poems. 3) 
ALFRED GURNEY, M.A., Vicar of St, Bar 
nabas’, Pimlico, Author of ‘The Story ofs 
Friendship.’ [On January 4. 


Second Edition, Revised, with 587 Illustrations, 


8vo, 28s. 
The ANCIENT STONE IMPLI 
MENTS, WEAPONS, and ORNAMENTS i 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN EVANS, 


K.C.B, 


Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 


and PHRASES. Classified and Arranged » 
as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas ani 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETE 
MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Recomposl 
throughout, Enlarged and Improved, partly 
from the Author's Notes, and with a full Indes, 
by the Author’s Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGEI. 


JANUARY, 1898. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


The DUENNA of a GENIUS. By M. E. Francis (Mrs, 
Francis Blundell), Author of ‘In a North - County 
Village,’ ‘A Daughter of the Soil,’ &c. Chap. 1. Int 
duzione. Chap. 2. Staccato. 

The TALE of a FLINT. By A. M. Bell. 

The FLIGHT of a SOUL. By Walter Herries Pollock. 

The LAST CROSSING. By Harold Child. 

The RE-ARISEN MOTHER; or, the Return of the Dea’. 
By A. G. Gilchrist. 

The AUTHOR of ‘MONSIEUR TONSON.’ 
Dobson. 

The STORY of the DONNA from 1883 to 1597. 

1. By the Editor. 
2. By the Author of ‘ Charles Lowder.” 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 


By Austia 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00. 
London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED, 
THIRD EDITION READY NEXT WERK. 
CHOSEN F OR HOLIDAY READING AT HARROW AND WINCHESTER. 
With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans, crown 8vo. 6s. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT (‘‘ Vedette ”). 


From the SPECT ATOR.—*‘ Not since Macaulay ceased to write has English literature | 


oduced a writer capable of infusing such life and vigour into historical scenes......The 


Pe k cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds him.” 


boo. 
NOW READY, with Portrait and Maps, demy 8vo. 14s. 


Pages, will be sent upon application. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN HAWLEY GLOVER, | 


R.N. G.C.M.G. 


By LADY GLOVER. 
Ridited by the Right Hon. Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. G.C.S.I. D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 


LORD COCHRANE’S TRIAL before LORD ELLEN- | 


BOROUGH in 1814. By J. B. ATLAY. With a Preface by EDWARD DOWNES 
LAW, Commander, Royal Navy. With Portrait. 8vo. 18s. 


vindication of Hastings in the matter of Nuncomar, no such convincing piece of legal inves- 
tigation has appeared. Mr. Atlay bas been able completely to clear the character of a great 
judge from a tissue of foul aspersions. 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. New and 


CHEAPER EDITION, Complete in One Volume, with Portrait and Facsimile of a 
‘Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo. bound in cloth, with gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the Two-Volume Edition of 
Robert Browning’s Complete Works. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NEW VOLUME OF THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
From the T/MES.—“ A work absolutely indispensable to every well-furnished library.” 
NOW READY, lis. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 

Vol. LILI. (SMITH—STANGER) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 

*,* Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued 
quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected within two years from 
the present date. 

NotTr.—A Full Prospectus of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biograpby,’ with Specimen 


The STORY of the CHURCH of EGYPT: being an Out- 


line of the History of the Egyptians under their Successive Masters, from the Roman 
Conquest until Now. By E BUTCHER, Author of ‘A Strange Journey,’ ‘A 
Black Jewel,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 
From the MANCHESTER GUAROIAN.—“ Mrs. Butcher's narrative is certainly well 
fitted to meet the wants of a large class who, as she says, would like to know something 
about the true Christian descendants of the ancient Egyptians.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


The MILLS of GOD. By Francis H. Hardy. Crown 


From the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Since Sir James Stephen's triumphant | 


8vo. 6s. 
From PUBLIC OPINION.—‘ The story is full of poesy, beautiful in its reality, and 
sublime in its creation. A book which will never be forgotten by those who read it.” 


DEBORAH of TOD’S. By Mrs. Henry De La Pasture, 
Author of ‘ A Toy Tragedy,’ ‘ The Little Squire,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
From PUNCH.—“ The best novel my Baronite has read since the days began to shorten. 
One is interested from the first by the desire to see how one of the most aucacicus plots in 
modern fiction can be reasonably worked out...... Deborah is delightful.” 





The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With 2 Portraits. 7 vols. large 
crown 8vo. 
Volumes already published :— 
1 The AGE of the DESPOTS. Witha Portrait. 7s. 6d. 
2 The REVIVAL of LEARNING. 7s. 6d. 
3, The FINE ARTS, 7s. 6d. 


GABRIELE VON BULOW, 


Daughter of Wilhelm von Humboldt. A Memoir 
compiled from the Family Papers of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt and his Children, 1791-1887. Translated 
by CLARA NORDLINGER. With Portraits and 
a Preface by Sir EDWARD B. MALET, G.C.B. 
G.C.M.G., &c. Demy 8vo. lés. 


ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, 


QUEEN of SPAIN: her Life, Reign, and Times, 
1451-1504. By M. LE BARON DE NERVO. 
Transiated from the original French by Lieut.- 
Colonel ‘TEMPLE WEST (Ketired). With Por- 
traits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. Second Edition. 
crown 8yo. bound in white cloth, 4s. 6d. 


The INDIAN EMPIRE: its 
aged History, and Products. By Sir W. W. 
HUNTER, K.C.8.1. CLE. LL.D. Third and 
Standard Edition. With Map. Demy 8vo. 28s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN and 
BEA 


ST. y the Rev. H. N. HUTCHINSON, 
Author of ‘Extinct Monsters,’ ‘Creatures of 
other Days,’ &c. With a Preface by Sir HENRY 
HOWORTH, M.P. F.R S., and 10 Full-Page Illus- 
trations. Small demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


sIR CHARLES HALLE’S LIFE 


and LETTERS: being an Autobiography (1819- 
1860), with Correspondence and Diaries. Edited 
Lf his Son, C. ALLE, and his Daughter, | 
a HALLE. With 2 Portraits. Demy 8vo. 
8. 


The MEMOIRS cf BARON 


THIEBAULT (late Lieutenant-General in the | 
French Army). With Recollections of the Re- 
public, the Consulate, and the Empire. Translated 
and Condensed by A. J. KUTLER, M.A., Trans- 
r of the ‘Memoirs of Marbot.’ 2 vols. with 
2 Portraits and 2 Maps, demy Svo. 28s. 


By 


Smail 





skip.”— Guardian. 


A NEW STORY BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, | 


ENTITLED 


THE CASTLE INN, 


Begins in the JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


In the same Number appears 


A NEW BALLAD BY CONAN DOYLE, 


CREMONA: a Ballad of the Brigade. 
And the First of a Series of | crown 8y0. 6s. each. 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG 


SIR JOHN MOORE AT CORUNNA. 
By the Rev. W. H. FITCHETT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Each Number contains, in addition to an instalment of a Serial Story by a 
Popular Author, 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES BY THE BEST 
WRITERS. | | 


“The Cornhill Magazine is full of good things.”— World. 
‘* Cornhill is really full of good reading from beginning to end. There is notbing to 


Annual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
Postal Union, 14s. 6d., payable in advance. 


|'A SHORT HISTORY of the RE- 


NAISSANCE in ITALY. Taken from the Work 
of JOHN ADDINGTON 8SYMONDs. hy Lieut.- 
Col.. ALFRED PEARSON. With 2 Steel En- 
graving of a Recent Portrait of Mr. Symonds. 
Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By the 


late JOHN MARSHALL, F.R.S. F.R.C.S., Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arta, &c. 
Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood 
by J. 8. Cuthbert. Engraved by George Nicholls 
&Co. Third Edition. Imperiai Svo. 31s 6d 


SHAKESPEARE COMMEN- 


TARIES. By Dr. G. G. GERVINUS, Professor 
at Heidelberg. Translated under the Author’s 
Superintendence by F. E. BUNNETT. Witha 
Preface by F. J. FURNIVALL. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. lds. 


/HOURS in a LIBRARY. By 


LESLIE STEPHEN. Kevised, Re-arranged, and 
Cheaper Edition, with Additional Chapters. 3 vols. 


Price ONE SHILLING, 





'The MAMELUKE or SLAVE 


DYNASTY of EGYPT, 1260-1517 av. By sit 
WILLIAM MUIR, K.CS.1. LUD. DCL. Php. 
Bologna, Author of ‘the Life of Mahomet.’ 
*‘ Mahomet and Islam,’ ‘ The Caliphate.’ &c. With 
12 Full-Page Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. 10s. 64. 


The LIFE of Sir JAMES FITZ- 
JAMES STEPHEN, RBart., K.C.S.1, a Judge of 
the High Court of Justice. Ky his Brether, 
LESLIE STEPHEN. Second Edition. With 2 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


The GAMEKEEPER at HOME. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 
| By his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 
With a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 5s. ; gilt ecges, Us. 


‘LIBERTY, EQUALITY, 
| FRATERNITY. Ry the late Sir JAMES FITZ- 
| JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.8.I. Second Edition, 
| with a New Preface D2my 8vo. I4s. 








ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


New | W.M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POPULAR EDITION. 


Edited and Annotated by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C. M.P., and FREDERIC | 


13 vols. crown Syo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3!. 5s. ; or in half-morocco, 


and Cheaper Edition. ; ispi 
G. KENYON. In 2 vols. large crown 8yo. bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait. Frontispiece to each | 
Volume. 7s. 6d. per vol. +,* The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5s. each. 


* Als * 5 "NING'S W q 7 ; ; | 
ites, dl'Se-t or the volumes bound separately, oe each NO WORKS: 127 vols. crown Gvo. vound | 7 ME. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The CHEAPER ILLUS- 
W M THAC KE RAY’ Ss wo RKS The STANDARD } TRATED EDITION. 26 vols. bound in cloth, 4l. Ils. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 81. 8s. 

‘ . . | 


| *,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo 10s. 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray’s Writings ° sisi 


which had not previously been collected, and many additional Illustrations. W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The POCKET EDITION. 
V. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The LIBRARY EDITION. | 27 vols. bound in cloth, gilt top, 1s. 6d. each. 


+.* The Vo! —_ 
% vols. large crown Svo. handsomely bound in cloth, 91. ; or half-russia, marbled edges, 137. 13s. With Juiaed cole Pome are also supplied as follows : 
Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. rhe NOVELS, 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s. 6d. each. The MISCELLANIES, 14 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, 21s. 


gilt, 5/. 10s. 


ard a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


CO. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 


#.% Messrs, SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forw: 
London: SMITH, ELDER & 
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MR. BUCHANAN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


_—~-—— 


i. 
THIS DAY, crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


THE BALLAD OF MARY 
THE MOTHER: 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*.* It has been decided, for obvious reasons, not 
to issue copies of this book to the Press for review; 
but Editors who really desire to notice it in their 
Newspapers can receive Copies on application in 
writing to the Publisher, 





IT. 
ALSO NOW READY. 


2s. 6d, net, with a Bibliographical Note and a 
Frontispiece by Houghton. 


ST. ABE AND HIS SEVEN 
WIVES: 
A TALE OF SALT LAKE CITY. 


BY 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*.* This is the first Cheap Edition of ‘St, Abe,’ 
and the first published with the Author's name on 
the title-page. Already the subject has ceased to 
be contemporary and has become historical. Future 
generations, therefore, may turn to this book as 
they will turn to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ for a record 
of a system which once flourished, and which, when 
all is said and done, did quite as much good as 
harm. Polygamy is abolished in America, but a 
far fouler evil — Prostitution — flourishes, in both 
public and private life.—(See the Bibliographical 
Note.) 


THe BUILDER NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


A MONASTIC SUBURB of OLD LONDON. H. W. Brewer. 


III. 
ALSO READY. 


Demy 8vo, 48, 6d. net, with many of the Original 


Illustrations and a New Preface, 


THE OUTCAST: 
A RHYME FOR THE TIME. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


* * This is the first Cheap Edition of 
‘ The Outcast.’ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICE. 


A full List of Mr. Buchanan’s Publications can 
be had on application, and any Work contained 
therein can be ordered through the Booksellers, or 
will be sent free by post at the published price. 
The One-Volume Edition of the COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS is now, however, entirely out 
of print, and will not for the present be republished, 


London: 36, GERRARD STREET, W. 


NOW READY. 
JANUARY NUMBER OF 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
ConTaIns— 


A MYTH OF WATERLOO. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 


SCENES FROM HUXLEY'S 
HOME LIFE. 


By HIS SON. 
With a Portrait and an Autograph. 


MAXIMILIAN’S EMPIRE. 


Reminiscences of Mexico during the French Intervention. 
By SARA Y, STEVENSON. 
&e. &e. &e. 





JANUARY NUMBER OF THE 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price One Shilling. 


ConTaIns— 
SECOND INSTALMENT OF 


THE “JUST SO” STORIES. 
HOW THE CAMEL GOT HIS HUMP. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
THROUGH THE EARTH. Chap. 1. 
By CLEMENT FEZANDIE. 


JOHNNY AND THE GIANT. 


By J. R. WEBSTER. 
And numerous other Stories. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LimiTED, London, 


Now ready, price 4d. ; by post, 4}d. 








LIST OF PLATES. 


MELROSE ABBEY. A. McGibbon. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF EDINBURGH. 

GENERAL VIEW of the CITY. W. Monk. 

TWO VIEWS of the CASTLE. W. Monk. 

CHARLOTTE SQUARE. (Elevation.) From the Original Drawing by 

Robert Adam in the Soane Museum. 

The ROYAL INSTITUTION. From an Old Water-Colour Drawing 

showing the Original Aspect of the Building. 

The SCOTT MONUMENT. From the Original Lithograph issued to 

Subscribers. 

The BANK of SCOTLAND. From an Original Water-Colour Drawing. 

DOUNALDSON’S HOSPITAL and FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, From 

Playfair's Drawings. 

Also, a large number of Illustrations, from Original Sketches, Archi- 

tects’ Drawings, and Photographs, of Ancient and Modern Buildings, 

including Holy The Register House; Heriot’s Hos- 
ital; The Children’s Hospital Fettes College ; The Cathedral, and 





THE CENTURY. 


THE LORD MAYORS SHOW. 


DIGBY, LONG & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW BOOK BY MRS. CHARLES E. TERROT. 


1. OUR PAYING GUESTS, and other Storia, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. Second Editi on. 
wn oe by _ ae ¢~— we collections of short tales we haye ru 
NEW NOVEL BY RUPERT ALEXANDER. 


2. The VICAR of ST. NICHOLAS. By th 
Author of ‘ Ballyrowan.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The Sercyuas atthe saat canaend to the te very . 


3. MARIE of LICHTENSTEIN. By Wilke 


WILHELM HAUEF by ie 3 CRAIG. “With * Frosuaa 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. J 4 
“The translation has been well done, and the book in its new fom 
deserves to be aa read.’’—Dundee Advertiser. 
EW NOVEL BY VIOLET ‘TWEEDALE. 
4, WHAT. SHALL nea PROFIT A A MAN) 
“A book ia. rhb era gp power ent conmtredive Git avail 
nw ral fees r con 
en oe re structive 1 are strongiy 
none NOVEL BY BELTON OTTERBURN. 
5. NURSE ADELAIDE. By the Author ¢ 
‘Unrelated Twins,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. (Just ow, 


“A most entertaining story, which ca Meme El sod Sag at the star 


and retains his interest to the end.’”’—A 
NEW NOVEL BY ERIC reat ha ral 
6. REVELATION: a Romance. By Br 
WYNDHAM. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


meg thrilling ery dealin rtly with the horrors of th 
Nero.’’— Western Mai whence “— 


~—l NOVEL BY HETTIE FOLL. 
7.MAJOR CARLISLE. By Hettie Fo 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY HAMILTON HORTON. 


8. THROUGH ONE MAN’S SIN. rom 


8vo. cloth, 6s. 
NEW NOVEL BY ROBERT REES. 


9. OWEN TANAT. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


7 
NEW NOVEL BY ROSE-SOLEY. vs 


10. MANOUPA. By Rose-Soley. Crown n 80 


NEW POETRY. 

11, The, INNER LIGHT, and other Poems, 
EBBS. Crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. net. (Just out. 
12. Al MOORLAND BROOK, and other Poems, 

By EVAN T. KEANE. Crown 8vo. "cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
AUTHORS may send in their MSS., suitable ad Volume 

lication, with a view to immediate considerat 
DIGBY, LONG & CO, 
18, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


THE CHRIST SHAKSPEARE 


Victorian Edition, leatherette, 3s. 6d. a ceny welna addition 
ere’ “A ve uable t) 
Shakspearian literature.’’—School Guardian. ” 

London : Houlston & Sons, Paternoster Square. 





in 





Just published, cloth, feap. 8vo. 100 pages. 
Price ONE SHILLING. 
THE NEW TESTAMENT for THEISTS 


A Compilation of Selected Passages, freely arranged, 
without Note or Comment, for Practical Religious Us. 


London: 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Now ready, 1193 pages, price 6s. 6d. 
QUIVER & BOYD'S EDINBURGH ALMANAC, 


Contains full aoe on a eds connected with the British 
Empire, and specially of Scotland. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton & Co., Limited. 


T°} MUSEUMS, ART GALLERIES, and LOVERS 
of the ANTIQUE-—REPRODUCTIONS in PARIAN PORCELAL 
from the ASSYRIAN SCULPTURES in the BRIT 











A Quarterly Journal of Far Eastern Lore and Literature 
for the General Reader. 


No. 3, JANUARY, 1898, 
Besides Portrait of Sir E. M. SATOW, K.C.M.G., contains Articles on 


FETICHISM in JAVA—OLD CELADON POTTERY—The LEPROSY 
PROBLEM — KIAO-CHAU (with Map)—‘TRIPANG—NOTES and 
QUERIES, &e. 


Price 1s. ; post free, 1s. 1jd. 
Publishers: Hughes & Harber, Longton, Staffs; Marshall, Russell & 


Co., 6, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row. 








GENEALOGICAL and HERALDIC DIC- 
TIONARY of the PEERAGE and BARONETAGE, together 


with Memoirs of the Privy Councillors and eS By Sir BERNARD 
BURKE, CB. LL.D., Ulster King of Arms. Edited by his SON. Sixtieth 
Edition.’ 1898. Near] y 2000 pages, super-royal 8vo. cloth gilt, price 38s, 





London: Harrison & Sons, Publishers, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W. 





everal Churches ; The Medical School ; The Free Librar McEwan Co) 
Hal The, Rauoual Portal Gallery View in High Stree; | Schu Fame (scr Ovelige) alo Reduced Pacaimies of the Win 
Insurance Offices, and other - of Stre Human-headed Li wee meio a again 
&e. ac. &e. &e. “ Interesting ona toh 
London: The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine Street, W.C. “The forms, the _— a ‘cestored drapery sf 
with m oe =e tee elem vary 
“ 
s 4 2 A 8 1 AL| mabe mntly uct by lero examples 
Assyrian art.” —Magazine of Art. 





Alfred Jarvis (sole Publisher), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 





SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo. cloth, price Sixpence, 


JREMAREABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
mnected with the 0! 


most — Circumstances co! 
of — and L una Belipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
W. T. LYNN, "BA. A. F.R.A.8, 


Raward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





NEW EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


Oye MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy: Ninth Edition. With 8 Plates. By W. T. LYN®. 





anal are glad , reached a ninth edition, which a ae 
fey im excellent inerodution to the facts of astronomy to be broug! 
8.W. 





Edward eaten 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. ARCHIBALD FORBES’S NEW BOOK, 
On JANUARY 13, demy 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON Iii. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 36 Full-Page Illustrations. 











MRS. CROKER’S NEW NOVEL. 
On JANUARY 12, crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s, 


MISS BALMAINE’S PAST. 


By B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ ‘ Beyond the Pale,’ &e. 








On JANUARY 13, CHEAPER ISSUE, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloured 


Frontispiece and Hundreds of Sketches by WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, from his 
School-Books, &c. 


THREE NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. By Mark Twain. Crown 8vo. 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


“Mr. Albert Chevalier used to sing a song in which occurs a line, ‘Laugh! I thought I should have died!’ and that 
line might fairly be quoted in reply to any question as to whether Mark Twain’s latest book was funny......All who 
appreciate humour or can enjoy laughter should make haste to procure ‘More Tramps Abroad.’ A more effective remedy 
for the blues has not been offered in England for many a day.”—Publishers’ Circular. 


BY the RISE of the RIVER. By Austin Clare, Author of 


‘For the Love of a Lass,’ &c. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“He narrates the little tragedies and comedies of Tyneside with a sympathetic force and simplicity which endow his 
characters with a living and marked individuality...... The lightness of touch and delicacy of sentiment...... are undeniable. 
Without exception, the whole of the twelve sketches amply repay perusal, and they form together a striking panorama of 
the simple joys and sorrows of moorland life.” —Independent. 


THIS LITTLE WORLD. By David Christie Murray, Author of 


‘Joseph’s Coat.’ Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


“Honestly conceived, thoughtfully and even tenderly worked out.”—Athencum, 
“Eminently bright, pleasant, and amusing.”—Glasgow Herald, 








London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir HENRY BARKLY, G.O.M.G. K.C.B. F.R.S. 
Trustees—Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Sir F. W. Burton, Prof. Lewis Campbell, R. Copley Christie, 
Bsq., J. W. Courthope, Esq. C.B., Earl of Crewe, K.P., Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq. M.P., Edmund Gosse, 
Esq., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Esq., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.1., Sir C.M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G., W. E. H. 
lecky, Esq. D.C.L. M.P., Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., Sidney J. Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney Low, Esq., Frank T. 
Marzials, Esq., St. George Mivart, Esq. F.R.S., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, H. R. Tedder, Esq. 

The Library contains about 1'75,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in Various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 32. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country, and Ten to Town Members, Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
Founded 1797. 
HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
LONDON oFFiczs { 52; Fleet Street, E.C.; 71, 72, King William St., 








PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
HE TEMPLE, LONDON. Containing Twelve 
4 Artist Proof Etchings by PERCY THOMAS, R.P.E., and Introduc- 
‘on and Notes by the MASTER of the TEMPLE (Rev. Canon Ainger). 
Frost & Reed, 47, Queen’s Road and 8, Clare Street, Bristol. 





E.C.; 195, Piccadilly, W.; and 1, Victoria S8t.,8.W. 
T J. & J. 8S MITH’S Amount Insured ........0ceceeee £330,000,000 
° Claims Paid ........+ssseeseeeeeee £12,350, 
CLERICAL, PROFESSIONAL, COMMERCIAL, POCKET, mts Wanted in ee to be made to 


Age’ 
either of the above London Office 
Norwich, December 25, 1897. 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 

ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


FPPs's cocoa. 
([ ‘1H MOST NUTRITIOUS. 
FP?8's cocoa. 


AND SCRIBBLING 


DPIARIES for 


In every variety of Size, Style, and Binding, 
ARE NOW READY. 





18 9 8, 


To be had of all B llers and § 
Abroad, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


THE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Made in Three Sizes. 


10s, 6d., 16s, 6d., and 258, each, post free, 
Not until you write with a ‘SWAN ”’ will you realize 
its inestimable value. The most prolific writers of to- 
day ronounce it as a perfect Pen. 
mM as nearly perfect as inventive skill can produce. 


‘s in Great Britain and 














We only our steel pen and handwriting to 
select a suitable pen. os P 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on application to 


TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, W. 
London, And 3, eeniape Street, Manchester. ee 


({BATEFUL and COMFORTING, 
KPrss COCOA. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


——_>—— 


THE PUPILS OF PETER 
THE GREAT. 


By kk. NYISPER? BALEN. 
With Portraits, 
Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


‘“LigHT ON A LyckEUM PLay.—Mr. Bain’s volume about 
the makers of Russia could not have appeared at a time 
more opportune.”—Daily Chronicle, 


“‘Mr. Nisbet Bain has given us a sketch of an important 
period in Russian history—a task for which he is well 
qualified.”—Saturday Review. 


“The description of him [Peter the Great] which I read 
in Mr. Nisbet Bain’s book makes one trace a curious resem- 
blance between him and a man of our own time—I mean 
the late Mr. Parnell.” 

Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., in the Graphic. 


The HOUSEHOLD of the 
LAFAYETTES. By EDITH SICHEL, Illus- 
trated, Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


‘* A volume of deep and pathetic interest......We scarcely 
know any book which presents a more vivid picture of the 
French Revolution.”—Glasgow Herald, 


OUR TROUBLES in POONA and 
the DECCAN. By ARTHUR TRAVERS 
CRAWFORD, C.M.G., late Commissioner of 
Poona, Fully illustrated. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


‘“*A special interest from the recent sedition trials in 
India.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“The result of ten years’ residence in the disaffected 
district.”—Saturday Review. 


The PRINCIPLES of LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT, By G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“« His criticisms of the existing systems show a thorough 
mastery of a complicated subject...... While opinions may 
differ on this and some other points in Mr. Gomme’s book, 
we have said enough to show its value to students of local 
government.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SIR HENRY WOTTON. A Bio- 
graphical Sketch, By ADOLPHUS WILLIAM 
WARD, Litt.D. Hon. LL.D., Principal of 
Owens College. 8s. 6d. 

“A delightful monograph entirely worthy of its admir- 
able subject...... A model of its kind.”— Glasgow Herald, 


The LAUGHTER of PETERKIN. 
By FIONA MACLEOD. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


** Miss Macleod’s latest and most excellent piece of work.” 
Spectator, 

**Of all the story-books to delight and instruct young 

readers, there is none to surpass ‘ The Laughter of Peterkin.’” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


The KING’S STORY-BOOK. Illus- 
trated by Harrison Miller. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘“*A more fascinating history of England could hardly be 
imagined.”—Daily News. 


LONDON RIVERSIDE CHURCHES. 
By A. E. DANIELL.  Profusely illustrated 
by Alex Ansted. Imperial 16mo, 6s. 

** A book of unusual interest...... An ideal guide-book.” 
Westminster Budget. 
A CHARMING FAIRY TALE. 


A HOUSEHOLD of REBELS. By 
WALTER C. RHOADES. Illustrated by 
Patten Wilson, Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 4s, 6d. 


The best Book illustrating the Scenery, Life, 
and Customs of China will be published 
EARLY in JANUARY. 

THROUGH CHINA with a CAMERA. 
By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.S. With about 
100 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 1/. 1s, net. This 
work contains an especially fine series of 
Views of China. 


EARLY IN JANUARY WILL BE 
PUBLISHED. 


ADVENTURES in LEGEND. Tales 
of the West Highlands. By the MARQUIS of 
LORNE, K,T, M.P. Fully illustrated. Crown 
8vo. 68. 


2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, S.W. 
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CASSELL d& COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘A TREASURE-HOUSE OF BEAUTY.” 
Just published, price 21s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART. 


YEARLY VOLUME. With about 1,000 choice 
Illustrations, and a Series of Special Plates. 
** Of the Magazine of Art we never tire...... It is superior to 
all competitors on its own plane.”—Pall Mall Gazetre. 
“To peruse the Magazine of Art is, so to speak, to hold the 
pulse of the world of art."— Literary World, 
‘* A real treasure-house of beauty.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE MOST SUMPTUOUS FINE-ART WORK OF 
THE SEASON. 
Just published, royal 4to. price 42s, 


RIVERS OF THE SOUTH 
AND WEST COAST. 


WITH NUMEROUS EXQUISITE ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY LEADING ARTISTS. 


‘*A more beautiful book for the drawing-room table could 
hardly be imagined.”— Daily News. 

** One of the most attractive fine-art books of the season is 
Messrs. Cassell’s ‘ Rivers of Great Britain.’ The illustrations 


of this sumptuous volume are many and artistic.” 
Leeds Mercury. 


Now ready, price 5s, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Landing of Julius Czsar to the Pre- 
sent Day. By H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.P., Author of ‘The Citizen Reader,’ ‘This 
World of Ours,’ &c, Copiously illustrated. 


** The * History of England,’ by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P., which Messrs. Cassell have just issued at 5s., has all 
the ingredients which go to the formation of a universally 
popular work. While it is certain to become a standard his- 
tory book in schools, it is at the same time most con- 
veniently arranged for use in the home as a dependable book 
to be referred to in all matters of historical fact, and it is 
also written so clearly and attractively that it may be read 
right through merely for its interest as a straightforward and 
comprehensive narrative.”—Daily Mail, 





AN EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
Complete in 5 vols. price 3s. 6d. each. 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. With 200 
beautiful Coloured Plates, 


**The Coloured Plates in ‘ Familiar Wild Flowers’ are 
exquisitely beautiful ; they are more like finished paintings 
than prints.”—Gardener's Magazine, 





ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK 
BY A LEADING MEDICAL PRACTITIONER. 
Now ready, price 10s, 6d, 


CASSELL'S FAMILY DOCTOR. 
By A MEDICAL MAN. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says:—‘‘There can be no more 
useful book for a country house than ‘Cassell’s Family 
Doctor.’ It is a new book, and it certainly bears evidence of 
an extended and intimate knowledge of the causes and treat- 
ment of disease. The book lacks nothing in clearness or 
conciseness, and its directions can easily be followed in any 
emergency that may arise.” 





CHEAP EDITION OF BISHOP ELLICOTT’S 
COMMENTARY FOR 
ENGLISH READERS. 


The OLD TESTAMENT, 5 vols. price 4s. each, 
The NEW TESTAMENT, 3 vols. price 4s. each, 
The Set of Eight Volumes, price 30s. 


“*A greater boon to students than this Commentary has 
never been published in England.”—Spectator. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Luirep, London, Paris, and Melbourne. 
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Now ready, price 21s. 


WITH NATURE AND 
A CAMERA. 


Being the Adventures and Observations of a 
Field Naturalist and an Animal Photographer. 
By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. Illustrated 
by a Special Frontispiece and 180 Pictures 
of Birds, Animals, &c., from Photographs taken 
direct from Nature by Cherry Kearton. 
“*With Nature and a Camera’ surpasses the 
sensations of the most romantic of novelists,” 
Times. 
“‘ The book of the season,.”—-Daily News. 
“One of the most beautiful books is ‘With 
Nature and a Camera, ‘The pictures are simply 
wonderful.”—Sketch. 





COMPLETION OF 
‘SOCIAL ENGLAND.’ 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL, D.C.L. 


Vol.1. FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the 
ACCESSION of EDWARD I. Price 15s. 


Vol. 2, FROM the ACCESSION of EDWARD I. to 
the DEATH of HENRY VII. Price 15s, 


Vol. 3. FROM the ACCESSION of HENRY VIII. 
to the DEATH of ELIZABETH. Price 
15s. 

Vol. 4. FROM the ACCESSION of JAMES I. to 
the DEATH of QUEEN ANNE. Price 
178. 

Vol. 5. FROM the ACCESSION of GEORGE I. to 
the BATTLE of WATERLOO. Price 
178. 

Vol.6. FROM the BATTLE of WATERLOO to 
the GENERAL ELECTION of 1885. 
Price 18s, 


‘*We take leave of this work with the distinct 
impression that there is no other which yields us 
such a comprehensive and truthful survey of the 
many-sided activities of English life.” 

Daily Chronicle. 


WORKS BY 
J. M BARRIE. 


—_—— 


FIFTY-SECOND THOUSAND, price 6s. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER. 


By J. M. BARRIE. With 9 Illustrations by 
W. Hole, R.8.A. 


“The reader is held spellbound, not by any 
cunningly devised artifices, but by the strong sym- 
pathy which is evoked in his breast with those 
whose fortunes he is asked to follow.”— Speaker. 








FORTY-THIRD THOUSAND, price 6s, 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


By J. M. BARRIE. With Full-Page Ilustra- 
tions by W. Hatherell, R.I. 


‘The novel feature of this edition is its eleven 
illustrations by Mr. William Hatherell, R.I. These 
pictures are in a true sense illustrative of Mr. 
Barrie’s delightful story.”—Daily Mail. 


















MAGAZINES FOR THE 
NEW YEAR. 


_— 


PORTRAITS OF CHRIST. 
The JANUARY NUMBER of 


THE MAGAZINE OF AR? 
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(price 1s. 4d.) contains a Sixteen-page Artic), 
by Sir WYKE BAYLISS, P.R.B.A., dealing 
with this subject. The Paper is fully ill. 
trated by reproductions of the representation; 
of Christ dating from the first century dow 
to the work of living artists. 


THE MAN EMPRESS, 
A Complete Story by MAX PEMBERTON; 












AND 
SEE YUP, 
A Complete Story by BRET HARTE, 
APPEAR IN 






CASSELL'S MAGAZINI 


For JANUARY, now ready, price 6d. 


A CHILD’S WISDOM, 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.LE., 
APPEARS IN 


THE QUIVER 


For JANUARY, now ready, price 6d., 
Among the Contents of which are :— 


PICTURES for the PEOPLE. By Lord Herschell, G.C.3. 

MY LIFE WORK for the SAILORS. By Agues Weston. 

SOME TOYS and their MAKERS. By M. Spenw 
Warren. 

CONTRIBUTIONS from the Bishop of DERRY, Rev. D:. 
HUGH MACMILLAN, Rev. Dr. PRESTON, Mn. 
ORMAN COOPER. 

COMPLETE STORIES by JANE BARLOW, ROM 
WHITE, R. RAMSAY, &c. 


SIMPLE SONGS FOR 
LITTLE FOLKS 
(AN ALBUM OF SONGS FOR CHILDREN) 
Is PRESENTED WITH 


The JANUARY PART (now ready, price 6i.) 
OF 


LITTLE FOL K§$ 
COMMENCING A NEW VOLUME. 


Among the Contents are :— 


RUNNING AWAY to SCHOOL. A New Serial Story. 3 
ASCOTT R. HOPE. 

The OLD FERRY HOUSE. A New Serial Story. 3 
MARY ROWSELL. 

STORIES by DAVID KER, Mrs. CUTHELL, S. F. 4 
CAULFEILD, H. WOOD SMITH, S. L. HEWAR), 
ANNIE GLEN, and others. 

MASTER CHARLIE starts a New Serial, illustrated 
himself: REGINALD RACKSTRAW;; or, the Her¢ 
the “‘ ROCCKY MOUNTINS.” 

The JUNGLE SCHOOL. New Story. 
Harry B. Neilson. 


And all the usual features which have gained this 
zine so wide a circulation. Also a most attractive schem¢ 
valuable Prizes. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” —A 





and 


Letters to ‘The Publisher” —at the Ottice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Printed by Joun Epwarp Faancis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Published by Jomw C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 1, 1898. 
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